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Possess this Book 


AYNARD SHIPLEY writes the first book— 
and a very good one—showing the pestilence 
of Fundamentalism in the field of education. It is 
from the press of Alfred A. Knopf, and is entitled 
“The War on Modern Science.” Mr. Shipley is 
president of the Science League of America. He 
has gathered from every conceivable source the 
facts about the legislative attacks and achievements 
against freedom and science, and his chapters on 
“The Shame of Tennessee,” ‘“Mississippi’s Humilia- 
tion,” “The Threatened South,” and a general re- 
view called “These Benighted States,” make the 
already familiar story of our modern obscurantism, 
and its determination to take over the country by 
political force, three times as arresting and alarm- 
ing as the piecemeal perusal of the progress of the 
pernicious movement in the newspapers and the 
magazines. The material is well put together, and 
it reads like a thrilling news story. 

Every minister ought to have this compact body 
of source material before him in his study. There 
is nothing to match it. Nine-tenths of the parsons 
have a casual notion of the Fundamentalist busi- 
ness, and only get interested in the subject for the 
sake of a humorous or emotional “kick” when 


spiritual interest on more gentle and decorous sub- . 


jects lags.. They do not know what it is all about, 
and they care accordingly. 

Mr. Shipley reminds his readers that only nine of 
the 48 States had legislative sessions in 1926, which 
means that 39 are and will be doing business in, 
1927. The past year has been rather quiet, but the 
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ning for that office [Prime Minister]. 


Fundamentalists have already published a program 
that sounds like the real thing. They have hardly 
begun to organize and fight. TH REGIsTER’s read- 
ers know as much about this amazing American 
perversion as anybody in the country, and it is not 
necessary to tell them that the origin and the con- 
tinuance of the warfare against freedom is reli- 
gious, and nothing else; and that, as we have said 
without wearying, nine-tenths of the churches are 
neither Christian nor American, and if they got 
their. deserts in their own style they would be ex- 
pelled from the land. Being decent, the better 
America tolerates them. It is real sufferance. 
These people are more dangerous to our institu- 
tions than they would be if they were violent “reds.” 


An English View 


. W. WILSON, English journalist resident in 
the United States, writes to The Christian 
World in London a view of the possible candidacy 
for the Presidency of Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
and his religious status, which is similar to the 
opinion of the intelligent American mind. He re- 
gards the Governor’s confession of faith as a Catho- 
lic equivalent to that of a member of the Free 
Church in England. Each man is responsible to 
his own conscience. The authority of the Pope 
stops with spiritual affairs. But does the papacy 
foreswear all interest in politics? asks Mr. Wilson. 
Has it acknowledged the supremacy of the state 
in all secular affairs? Does it accept as fellow- 
Christians all who repeat the Lord’s Prayer? Goy- 
ernor Smith said he did. And does the Church 
grant absolute religious equality to all citizens, es- 
pecially in countries where dissenters from Roman- 
ism are in a minority? The suggestion, says Mr. 
Wilson, is that Romanism has one rule for com- 
munities where Roman Catholics are a minority 
and another rule for communities where they are 
dominant. 

- The most interesting question he asks is, Could 
a Jew be elected President of the United States? 
We reply, Why not? In England in our day there 
have been great Jewish statesmen like Lord Read- 
ing, Sir Herbert Samuel, and the late Mr. Montagu; 
and Disraeli is a classic figure. ‘But never since 
the Reformation has Britain sent to No. 10 Down- 
ing Street an outright member of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Since the Reform Bill of 1832 never 
has a Roman Catholic name appeared in the run- 
There is no 
law against it, but it does not happen.” 


Correcting a Notion 


OW that Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 

has appointed three eminent citizens to review 
for him the Sacco-Vanzetti case, it is a, good thing 
to correct the astigmatic condition of many per- 
sons, including the editors of The New Republic. 
They see in the Boston reaction to this case of the 
two radicals condemned for murder, a_ perfect 
instance of the Back Bay complex. The blindness 
of this mental sector of the ancient city to all 
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| normal human and democratic values is, we are 

told, a total blindness. Because these Back Bay 
people are kindly, decent, rich, timid with over- 
much inherited wealth, they are as one in demand- 
ing the execution of the two Italians. They want 
no review of the case. They sit softly on cushions 
in their luxurious and dimly lighted fastness and 
tremble that they, descendants of the early settlers, 
are thinning out in numbers and vitality. Their 
prestige fades and control is taken away from them 
daily and sometimes brusquely. Their inbreeding 
has made them wizened and decadent. That is 
the picture. 

Of all grotesqueries, none could be more fantastic 
and ludicrous. The creation is purely journalistic. 
It has no more foundation in fact than any similar 
characterization would have for a community of 
elder families in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Charleston, or Chicago. Among 
these Back Bay people there are as many persons 


| who have petitioned for a review of the case as 


have stood against it. Bishop Lawrence is one 
hundred per cent. of this people. President Lowell 
of Harvard belongs to the Back Bay by pre-eminent 
birthright. The former was among the first to 
protest against possible injustice to the prisoners, 
and the latter is one of the three men on the 
Governor’s committee. Such examples are legion. 
Judge Robert Grant, a distinguished citizen of the 
Back Bay, is another of this group of three 
reviewers. The city of Boston is not unanimous 
for a, new trial. Neither is any other city. But 
Boston has a majority for it, and the people who 
_ swell the majority come from the Back Bay as 
numerously as they come from East Boston or 
Cambridge or Springfield or Fitchburg. 


~ Opponent of Nationalism 


iw IS to be regretted that Bishop F. R. Graves of 
Shanghai permits himself, a distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to 
oppose the Nationalist movement in China. He is 
not unnaturally against yielding the property of 
St. John’s University as well as other mission hold- 
ings of his church to Chinese control. It is not 
to be doubted that the administration of foreign 


institutions by the Chinese will lack much of the. 


efficiency that it now enjoys. But does not the 
Bishop, in deploring the poor business abilities of 
the Chinese, in emphasizing their susceptibility to 
Soviet influence, and in criticizing Sun Yat Sen, 
let himself in for the counter-criticism that he 
does not see things in their true perspective? It 
will be said to him that the rise of Nationalism 
in China has nothing to do with Russia. Russia 
takes advantage of the dawning consciousness of 
China’s proper place as a Nation, and the Chinese 
individual’s rights as a man. But China made 
her own history here. It will also be said that 
the only way for China to become a democracy 
is for her to take over responsibility and bungle 
and blunder in inefficiency, as more mature 
democracies do. She will improve with practice. 
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As for the great reformer and revolutionary, Sun 
Yat Sen, his place, in spite of his practical failures 
in politics, is already in the hearts of his influ- 
ential countrymen. It is they who were trained 
by Western Christians, and he was also. Because 
they got the real illumination and dynamic of 
Christianity from the missions, out of a welter of 
church drivel and nonsense, the Chinese are over- 
turning things to-day. Bishop Graves ought to 
polish his spectacles and see that he, with all the 
missionaries, has been aiding and abetting the 
thing which he now deplores. Oh, human nature, 
how you confound yourself! 


An Important Decision 


GREAT MANY of our friends take immediate 

and emphatic exception to the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of New York State in the matter 
of excusing school children for one period a week 
for the purpose of attending upon religious instruc- 
tion under the auspices of their several and vari- 
ous churches. It is a point of sensitiveness and of 
patriotic honor with liberals that no sect shall even 
remotely or indirectly impinge upon the State. 
They say ominously that “the entering wedge” is 
all that papists and Fundamentalists alike want. 
There is much virtue in exceeding vigilance. The 
Court says unanimously there is “not the slightest 
infringement of constitutional right or abuse of 
statutory requirements” in permitting absence dur- 
ing school hours for teaching religion. Those who 
opposed such instruction on-the ground that the 
excuse cards used were printed and paid for by the 
State and the public school-teachers took their time 
to mark the cards, are not justified ; for such a small 
matter, says the Court, does not amount to the 
use of public money to aid church schools. 

It is unfortunate but quite natural that the ob- 
jections to this plan of education should come pri- 
marily from an atheistic organization, opposed to 
all formal religion. This country was not founded 
on the ideas of orthodox Christians, but neither 
was it founded by irreligious or even unreligious 
men. Paine and Jefferson were persons of exceed- 


- ingly deep religious convictions and philosophy. 


They, if anyone, made America’s spiritual basis. 
They knew that religion is not only the indispens- 
able groundwork of strong, useful character, but 
that religion is at the foundation of every govern- 
ment. 

It seems to us that the good influence of the free 
State upon the churches that may be inclined to 
the narrowness of dogmatic authority may well find 
a channel in these religious schools operating on 
the days when the children are in the living spirit 
of common, democratic surroundings. They are 
never less sectarian, nor less susceptible to secta- 
rian doctrine, than they are on school days. And 
heaven is witness that well-taught religion is more 
needed by boys and girls than any subject, not ex- 
cepting the three R’s. 


Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, President 


Ave atque vale” at Alliance meeting, to her and to Mrs. Oscar Cc. 
Gallagher—Miss Bertha Langmaid, secretary—“ Tradition and 
Freedom” by Rev. Lawrence Clare—Elections and reports 


HE dominant emotion of Alliance wo- 
men congregated in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 25, for 
their annual meeting, was made articulate 
in the cablegram received from Hurope 
from Miss Lucy Lowell, former president, 
by the incoming and outgoing presidents: 
“Ave atque vale !”—hail to Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton, who became president after 
fourteen years of unflagging zeal as secre- 
tary, and farewell to Mrs. Oscar C. Galla- 
gher, who, in her administration of four 
years, has come into personal contact with 
practically every Alliance branch in this 
country and Canada. Prolonged ovations 
given both these officers indicated the affec- 
tion and esteem in which both are held 
by the organization as a whole. The elec- 
tion of Miss Bertha Langmaid of Boston 
as secretary was also a distinctly wise 
choice, since Miss Langmaid has been for 
years in close touch with Alliance work. 
The business session Wednesday morning 
was devoted to reports of officers and 
brief addresses: Wiaitstill H. Sharp on 
“Religious Education”; by Prof. Robert C. 
Dexter on the work he is taking up in 
the department of social relations of 
the American Unitarian Association; by 
Charles S. Bolster on “College Centers” ; 
by Perey W. Gardner on “The Laity.” 
There were also brief greetings from Rev. 
Milma §8. Lappala of Virginia, Minn., on 
her interesting work among Finnish Uni- 
_tarians. Mrs. Gallagher presided and led 
in the opening devotional service and, just 
before adjournment at midday, the new 
musical rendering of the familiar “Our 
Faith,’ composed by Mrs. Josephine Stott 
of Albany, N.Y., was sung. This musical 
version of Dr. Chadwick’s words has been 
published for the benefit of the organ 
fund of the Albany church, 

Balloting and the announcement of the 
new board of officers and directors were 
a part of the morning’s business, and the 
office of assistant secretary, now not 
needed, was abolished. 

Loving greetings were voted to coworkers 
abroad, particularly the group in Prague. 
These greetings will be conveyed by Mrs. 
Charles HE. St. John, chairman of the 
General Alliance international committee, 
who is to attend the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in Prague in 
early September. Over $550 were received 
in the collection for the missionary work 
of the General Alliance, to be divided be- 
tween the international and Southern 
work, both of which were outlined, the 
former by Mrs. St. John, and the latter by 
Mrs. U. G B. Pierce of Washington. 

Speaking on college centers, Mr. Bolster 
asserted emphatically that the ministers 
in college centers ought to be something 
more than good men. They should be 
outstanding men. Some joint denomina- 
tional enterprise, directed by a competent 
person, ought to be supported, he believes ; 
and he advocated the formation of a com- 
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mittee, representative of the various organ- 
izations, to look into student problems and 
appoint a student secretary, the expense 
to be shared by the co-operating societies. 

The need of reorganization of the per- 
sonal life, and of withdrawal for its re- 
vitalization, was pointed out by Percy W. 
Gardner, who believes that the home has 
a yast place in life, that the inmost life 
should be studied and its beauty brought 
out. 

Mr. Sharp, just returned from the Reli- 
gious Education Association convention, 
asserted that the greatest need in the 
church school is human beings as teachers. 
Methods and teachers ought to be looked 
over, and the latter ought not to be con- 
tinued after they have ceased to interest 
the young people, he stated. A youthful 
spirit and outlook often outlast youth- 
ful years. 

The co-operation of the Alliance was 
bespoken by the new Social Relations 
secretary, Prof, Robert C. Dexter, who 
declared ‘that it is time for the church 
to begin to understand what makes for 
poverty, discord, vice, economie injustice, 
and war. “My job is to see that the 
church as a whole is prepared to do its 
duty and to give its help along these 
lines,”’ he said. 

At the public meeting of the Alliance, 
Wednesday afternoon, the subject con- 
sidered was, “The Function of a Church 
of the Free Spirit.” Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
who came from Birmingham, WHngland, 
early in May, to become minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, gave the 
first address on “The Use and Abuse of 
Freedom.” Mr. Clare’ pointed out tthe 
difference between a creedal religion, 
based on history, and religion based upon 
man’s yearning after God, founded on ex- 
perience and reasoning. While the latter 
are human and share in human fallibility, 
Mr. Clare believes that they are firm as 
anything met with in modern science. 
Man has to postulate a rational order or 
he can infer nothing at all. Tracing the 
development of creeds, Mr. Clare said 
that they imply that religion is static. 
Truth is static, but man’s approximation 
to it is not, and that is what creeds are, 
he said. They ‘were produced in an age 
of intellectual inferiority, in an unfavor- 
able atmosphere. 

Answering the fear that individualism 
is running mad and means deliverance up 
to eccentricity, Mr. Clare stated that the 
Unitarian respects the tradition of the 
Christian church, but will not have it im- 
posed upon him as absolute and final. He 
will treat it as the scientists treat their 
traditions, with respect but not slavishness. 
He repudiates dogma, the thing imposed 
as absolute, but not doctrine. It is this, 
he declared, which prevents the Unitarian 
from being led away by all the foolish, 
semihysterical ideas which sweep the 
country. A sane respect for tradition 


makes it possible for a race to think as 
one man. This critical respect for tradi- 
tion has always been a Unitarian ‘charac- 
teristic. Freedom and tradition work 
together. 

“The Church as a Vitalizing Force’ was 
the theme of Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, who, 
fresh from the meetings of the American 
Medical Association in Boston, conceived 
of the anniversary meetings as a sort of 
clinic to increase the vigor, vitality, and 
efficiency of the Unitarian cause. , 

His immediate impressions were that 
the church is not aware of its own power, 
and that to increase its strength there 
must be more straight thinking about re- 
ligion. ‘What we need is not money, but 
blood,” he asserted. “Given vital energy, 
a vital church will follow.” 

Certain things more important than 
eloquent preaching, better music, and an 
attractive church are needed. Intellec- 
tual confusion needs to be clarified, emo- 
tional boredom to be purged away, and 
enfeebled wills stimulated. 

“We-.need a hard church, a church so 
stiff in its moral ‘tone that we wonder 
how we got into it—a church which makes 
demands on a man, and bids him take 
up his cross and follow. What counts is 
not the number of corpuscles, but the red- 
ness of those you have,” he said. 

“Quit substitution,’ is a good motto 
for us. When people spiritually under- 
nourished come to us, what do they care 
whether David wrote the eighth Psalm 
or whether psychoanalysis explains all of 
the problems of the Universe? They want 
bread. Give us first the spirit, and then 
the better music, the eloquence, and the 
beauty.” ; 

A brief survey of the year was contained 
in the various reports of officers presented 
at the business session: Mrs. Gallagher's 
inspiring stock-taking of aims and accom- 
plishments, Mrs. Minna C. Budlong’s 
account of a “Trip with the Field Secre- 
tary,” Miss Louise Brown’s printed state- 
ment of her stewardship and comments 
thereon, and the encouraging statistics 
presented by Mrs, Atherton im her last 
report as secretary. 

The General Alliance now has, accord- 
ing to her report, 394 branches. There 
are 31 Evening Alliance groups, 30 Junior 
Alliances composed of girls in their teens, 
and 19 Associate Alliances, the iast of 
which was formed recently by the branches 
of Hssex County, Massachusetts. In addi- 
tion, there are 731 Fellowship members, 
and Friendly Links in 28 States and Can-— 
ada and in nine places in England. A 
few applications in this department have 
come this year from Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
one each from France and Italy. 

From the co-operative advertising of the 
Post-Office Mission have come 3,216 re- 
quests from all over the world for Uni- 
tarian sermons, with radio requests from 
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The New Leader, Her Predecessor, and the Secretary of the A. U. W. 


all sections. These figures show a large 
increase, nearly 900 in number, over last 
year. The Cheerful Letter Committee has 
209 libraries in 27 States. The College 
Centers Committee has worked at Lincoln, 
Neb., Iowa City, Ia., and Ann Arbor 
Mich., and plans to send delegates from 
a distance to Star Island for Y. P. R. U. 
weeks. 

Byening Alliance members now number 
one thousand, largely business and pro- 
fessional women. By 23 groups of the 31, 
a total of $5,400 has been raised. 

The treasurer, Miss Brown, stated that 
the Alliance has had the largest number 
of appeals in its history, and all have been 
oversubscribed. The largest amount has 
come in from dues, and more branches than 
ever before paid dues within the fiscal 
year. The increase in the permanent fund 
has been the largest in history, and also 
in number of life members. Appropria- 
tions to the In Memoriam and life mem- 
bership funds were encouraged, as they 


-are put into the capital account and the 


income only is used. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton ; regional vice-presidents: Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Mass.; Mrs. Warren H. Pond, 
New York City; Mrs. C. W. Casson, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. George H. Badger, 
Orlando, Fla.; Mrs. H. B. Gessner, New 
Orleans, La.; Mrs. John R. Decker, De- 
troit, Mich.; Mrs. David P. Hueston, Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Mrs. George Gilmour, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Mrs. Marl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, 
Calif.; secretary, Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
Boston; treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
Boston. 5 
' Massachusetts directors: Mrs. Harold G. 
Arnold, West Roxbury; Mrs. Malcolm D. 
Barrows, Melrose; Miss Mary BH. Brad- 
ford, Fairhaven; Mrs. David BH. Carr, 
Worcester; Mrs. Philip BD. Clapp, Water- 
town; Mrs. A. W. Clay, Clinton; Mrs. 


; 


G. E. Crawford, Rockland; Mrs. George B. 
Dewson, Milton ; Miss Mary F. Hill, Milton ; 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Medford; Mrs. J. C. 
Hagar, Marshfield Hills; Mrs. John M. 
Hartwell, Littleton ; Mrs. Wallace P. Hood, 
Danvers; Mrs. Alfred R. Hussey, Plym- 
outh; Miss Edith L. Jones, Boston; Mrs. 
Eunice B. Leland, Grafton Center; Mrs. 
E. B. Phetteplace, Brookfield; Mrs. Gil- 
bert F. Redlon, Wollaston; Mrs. Frank B. 
Sanborn, Cambridge; Miss Mary C. Saw- 
yer, Wellesley Hills; Mrs. Robert H. 
Schacht, Brookline; Mrs. Edgar B. Smith, 
Greenfield ; Mrs. Graham P., Spencer, New- 
ton Center; Mrs. Walter C. Vaughan, 
Watertown; Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, 
Marblehead; Mrs. William L. Walsh, Bil- 
lerica ; Mrs. Charles P. Wellman, Deerfield. 

Other national directors elected were: 


‘Mrs. Leon S. Howe, Houlton, Me.; Miss 


Edith M. Loud, Portland, Me.; Mrs. J. 
Wallace West, Waterville, Me.; Mrs. John 
J. Colony, Keene, N.H.; Mrs. Clara M. 
Currier, Andover, N.H.; Mrs. Francis P. 
Daniels, Milford, N.H.; Mrs. Lawrence 
Bullard, Windsor, Vt.; Miss Helen C. Rob- 
ertson, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. F. 8. Cham- 
berlain, New Britain, Conn.; Mrs. Ray- 
mond T. Fiske, Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. Thomas 
E. Rounds, Yonkers, N.Y.; Mrs. Harry 
Stewart, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. James Sul- 
livan, Albany, N.Y.; Mrs. A. M. York, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Mrs. Albert S. Osborn, 
Montclair, N.J.; Mrs. Frederick Whiton, 
Westfield, N.J.; Mrs. William H. Parrish, 
Carnegie, Pa.; Mrs. Frederic G. Pierce, 
Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. Frederick W. 
Wood, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. F. A. Mor- 
rison, Edmonton, Alberta, Can.; Mrs. J. B. 
Williams, Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. G. A. 
Brandt, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. W. J. Fox, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Mrs. Albert Capelle, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Winifred A. Storer, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Mrs. David Mac- 
Kenzie, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Fred Doep- 


pers, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Curtis W. 
Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. U. O. B. Win- 
gate, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. John P. 
Samuels, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. H. B. 
Passig, Humboldt, Iowa; Mrs. Hugh L. 
Harris, Alton, Ill.; Mrs. C. W. Shepard, 
Topeka, Kans.; Mrs. Maurice Deutsch, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. Hurley Begun, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; Mrs. W. F. Board- 
man, Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. Julia B. Com- 
stock, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. H. L. Burleson, 
Eagle Rock, Calif.; Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Oak- 
land, Calif.; and Mrs. Ella A. Woodbury, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cheerful Letter 


How the work grows and calls for 
more—Post-Office Mission 


No little value was derived by Alliance 
delegates, for their home work, from the 
department conferences held Thursday at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
Cheerful Letter Exchange had an attrac- 
tive display of scrapbooks and Christmas 
cards made for use in hospitals, especially 
in contagious wards. The committee 
cannot have too many of these, it was 
reported. 

The secretary’s report of Cheerful Letter 
work showed eighty-eight enrolled in the 
home study department. Fifty are taking 
English in some form, and the other 
popular subjects are arithmetic, United 
States history, algebra, Latin, and ge- 
ography. For these, 782 textbooks have 
been sent. The chairman has used eight 
hundred copies of The National Geographic 
Magazine, and could use more of these and 
of Mentor. More teachers have volun- 
teered than ever before. Thirty-six new 
libraries have been started through the 
co-operation of fifty-two Alliance branches. 
These are in the Virgin Islands and the 
Philippines as well as scattered broadly 
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in this country. This year 8,223 volumes 
have been added. Two-thirds of the re- 
quests for new libraries have come from 
county superintendents or principals of 
consolidated schools. Magazines to the 
number of 36,054 have been sent, and 
many other articles. The high cost of 
postage for remailing magazines is a prob- 
lem the committee finds difficult to meet. 

Free exchange of ideas for work by the 
branches made this conference, which was 
presided over by Mrs. William B. Nichols, 
chairman, of great practical interest. 

Mrs. Henry C. Parker, chairman of the 
Post-Office Mission Committee, presided at 
a conference of her workers-which crowded 
the assembly hall. 

Rey. S. O. Weems, colored pastor of a 
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community church in North Cambridge, 
Mass., was introduced, and told of his 
church, the success of which he attributes 
to the Post-Office Mission. He referred to 
Dr. Florence Buck, who gave generously 
of her time and strength to instructing his 
teachers how to teach, and who helped in 
planning lesson material. A chapel in her 
memory is now being planned by him. 
Mr. Weems introduced a quartet of young 
women of his race, who gave a program 
of readings, soprano and contralto solos, 
duets, and piano pieces, which they are 
prepared to give before Alliance and other 
church groups to raise money for their 
chapel. 

After the secretary’s report and some 
announcements, Rey. Thomas H. Billings 
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gave a vivid autobiographical sketch of 
“Making a Unitarian” out of a Methodist, 
a process which began when he was a 
child in a community practically all 
Methodist. 

The vice-presidents and directors of the 
General Alliance received in the Fifield 
Room late Thursday afternoon, with Mrs. 
Hmily Glogau of New York as chairman. 
The room was thronged with Alliance 
women, who inspected the Alliance offices 
and met the officers. Mrs. Caroline 8S. 
Atherton presided Friday at a conference 
of Alliance presidents, and at the same 
hour a meeting of presidents of the Asso- 
ciate Alliances was held at the Children’s 
Mission rooms, the first time such a con- 
ference has ever been held. 


Pupils of Religion and Creative Experience 


Hundredth anniversary meeting of Unitarian Sunday School Society 
hears extraordinary addresses and has vigorous 


N THE OPINION of many denomina- 

tional leaders who “shopped around” 
during Anniversary Week, some them- 
selves planners of programs, the meetings 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
in this, its one-hundredth year, were the 
high tide of the week’s program. As- 
suredly, for the thoughtfulness of the ad- 
dresses and the competency of the speakers 
in their fields, and for pointed and alert 
discussion, the Society’s meetings were 
the best of the week. The sessions were 
held on Thursday, May 26, in Unity 
House. Since it was the centenary of the 
Society, Rev. George L. Parker, the presi- 
dent, after the opening service conducted 
by Rev. Robert W. Jones, and the trans- 
action of business matters, spoke on 
“These One Hundred Years.” ‘Other 
speakers and their topics. were: Waitstill 
H. Sharp, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, “Take Hold of 
This”; Prof. George A. Coe of Columbia 
University, “How Determine the Main 
Lines of Our Policy?’ Dean Henry Wy- 
man Holmes of the School of Hducation 
in Harvard University, “Education in the 
Service of Religion”; and Prof. William 
Ernest Hocking of Harvard, “What Reli- 
gion Is.” 

It was the next one hundred years, 
not the past century, with which Mr. 
Parker was chiefly concerned. ‘These 
are the four things we shall see in the 
next one hundred years in religious edu- 
cation,” said Mr. Parker in summarizing 
his address at the close: “First, that they 
[the children] can actually learn how to 
live and think religiously. Second, that 
religion is a. process of discovery rather 
than a revelation of something already 
patented and copyrighted. Third, that 
religion is not a separate part of life, 
but all bound up with life as the yeast 
in the bread is all bound up with the 
flour. Fourth, that religion has laws just 
as real as those of science or art or law, 
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and that to know and keep those laws 
is to know and love God. These are the 
great coast lights of the next one hun- 
dred years; and to follow the coast line, 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
proposes to have teachers as well qualified 
to teach in churches as the present college 
teacher is qualified to teach in college.” 

The thing on which Mr. Sharp wished 
the Sunday School Society to “take hold” 
was the reason for its corporate existence. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts asks 
for this whenever a charter is sought. 
It is, of course, education. 


A CHILD'S BEST IN AOTION 


“Education beneath the palm or pine,” 
declared Mr. Sharp, “springs from the 
sense of duty which haunts the heart of 
the adult. Education is lighting the 
lamps; it is Godspeed to those who carry 
forward the hard-won treasure of human 
experience toward what we yet shall be. 
We educate because the child is our price- 
less charge, worth more than any material 
object in our ken. We educate because 
we believe we owe this child his heritage 
of insight—a sense of the meanings of 
things, a sense of fitness and proportion, 
a sense of reverence and discrimination, a 
sense of freedom, and a sense of duty. 
We educate because human happiness is 
its own excuse for being, because to 
understand life is to rise and stand erect 
and to walk forward upon the broad high- 
way with the joy of living throbbing in 
heart and veins. 

“T assert that you and I stand to-day 
with the incorporators of this Society and 
with all educators in this our timeless 
ideal—the cultivation of the life of wider 
margins. I cannot dream of a grander 
prospect, of a higher or holier emprise.” 

As to ways and means, Mr. Sharp ob- 
served that religious educators have 
abandoned the idea that a child is an 
undersized adult, suddenly grown up at 


twenty-one years. They see education as 
a continuous experience in living rather 
than a process of getting ready for life. 
They are making a science of child wel- 
fare, discovering and supplementing needs, 
encouraging natural interests, calling 
capacities into action. 

He counseled church school workers in 
their labors to correlate the influences 
at work in their communities. He main- 
tained that, above all, personality counts— 
human beings on the staff of the church 
school. “Sympathy, flexibility, and a 
sense of humor call a child’s best into 
action,” he said. He urged teachers to 
pay more attention to institutions and 
customs as a means of reaching children— 
services of worship, holy days, moments 
of personal consecration. Also, people on 
the staffs of church schools must give 
increasing space to the social gospel, must 
take thought to the millions dragging out 
“their insufficient and thwarted lives” 
and to the curse of war. Declaring that 
he was a pacifist “before it was popular 
to take that stand,” Mr. Sharp spoke 
of the “amazing paradox” of science per- 
fecting means at the same time for the 
conservation and for the destruction of 
human life, and asserted that “our reli- 
gion is worth what it registers in hu- 
man happiness.” 

“The last quarter-century’s efforts to 
improve religious education,” said Pro- 
fessor Coe, “have given too large a pro- 
portion of attention to ‘how to do it,’ and 
tog small a proportion to ‘what is worth 
doing, and why.’ To-day, when the whole 
idea of education is in a fluid state, when 
human material is rapidly changing and 
religion itself moves on in the stream of 
evolution, church schools must reconsider 
their objectives. Likewise, Protestantism 
must re-examine its purpose and mean- 
ing. The school sends its pupils into a 
social order that in important respects 
is utterly without precedent, that is 
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| ehanging with bewildering rapidity. That 
‘the whole meaning of life is under recon- 


| sideration in our day is not a disease; 


it is a normal fact. 
this question: 
“Being in a position to educate just 


Professor Coe put 


| as you like, what would you like?... 


What is there in our present life that 
you would care to reproduce? Is there 


| as much as one concrete situation or de- 
| tail that you would care to perpetuate? 


I take the liberty of doubting it.” 

After concluding that religion to-day 
must be creative, and religious education 
must introduce pupils to “an experience 
of creativity in the realm of life’s ends,” 
Professor Coe thus stated the elements 
that enter into policy-making for the 
church schools: 

“First, of course, we have to define 
our objective or objectives, in this case 
the changes that we desire to make in 
pupils and through them in the church 
and in the moral order of the world. 
Next, we have to consider what processes 
contribute most effectively to this end. 
An inventory of our resources and con- 
ditions will then show what parts of 
these processes we are in position to con- 
trol. There will now remain only the 
problem of inducing ourselves to apply 
our resources to the control of processes 
that move toward our goal.” 

Redefining objectives is as much the 
need of the rank-and-file teacher as of 
the supervisor, Professor Coe said, add- 
ing: “It is a complete mistake to suppose 
that teachers can be trained to apply 
mechanically the results of thinking done 
at headquarters. This mistake is being 
made in the public schools and in the 
chureh schools. A bridge can be built by 
workers each of whom understands only 
a particular and fragmentary process; 
for a piece of steel asks no questions, 
forms no purposes, does not grow or 
respond; it can be completely adjusted 
by external processes. Not so a pupil. 
He has not to be placed in a prescribed 
position, but to grow a personality. His 
responses are quick, varied, and bewilder- 
ingly many; and each response has in 
it the potentiality of a desirable or un- 
desirable self, and of a desirable or un- 


_ desirable world. The teacher must realize 


Ee 


the constant presence of large possibilities 
in apparently small incidents, must have 
a sensitive realization of spiritual forces 
and trends, must, in short, be enough of 
a philosopher to see the general in the 
particular, the future in the present, the 
issues of the kingdom of God in the ex- 
pression of a child’s countenance.” 


NO MORE “ORIGINAL PACKAGES” 


Likewise, in considering method, the 
speaker declared that the day is ending 
‘when central officers will choose the “les- 
sons,” reprint them in books, and expect 
the teacher to hand them over to pupils 
in “original packages.” ‘Their task will 
rather be the development of workers who 
can master local situations and do crea- 
tive work in them, The teacher of the 
future will be a genuine specialist, with 
financial compensation accordingly. Some 
of the immediate steps might well be a 
change in the level of training for volun- 
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teer teachers, a census of church member- 
ship to discover trained teachers or those 
able to enter upon training, and the 
selection of schools here and there to 
serve as centers of experimentation and 
demonstration. 

Dean Holmes, the first speaker in the 
afternoon, set out. with the proposition 
that the most important thing about a 
human being is his purpose in life. This 
is essentially a religious consideration; it 
implies that selfhood rests in purpose 
intelligently conceived and carried out, 
Education is a process of helping the 
individual to find his religion for himself, 
to test the values of life, and to know 
where his real treasure is, into which he 
may put his heart. 1 

The speaker warned of certain dangers 
in education to-day. The viewpoint of 
behaviorism opens up “the danger of los- 


REV. GEORGH LAWRENCE PARKER 
re-elected president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society 


ing the center and heart of a person 
and the larger moral aspects of life.” 
Elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
education alike crowd their curricula, ac- 
complishing little in any one subject, and 
failing to get students “down into the 
depths of ilfe.’ And then—‘“There is a 
real danger that we shall be forced to 
yield to, or that we shall not sufficiently 
resist, the attempt to connect church and 
state through the school once more.” 
Dean Holmes concluded with the three 
things that religious education is to do: 
“Whatever we can do by way of wor- 
ship, by way of instruction that isn’t too 
systematic, by way of general talk, what- 
ever we can do to show children, as they 
develop, that there is, or may be, another 
world, a world behind the world they see, 
and teach whatever we can to keep alive 
the mystic sense, the sense of a something 
more beyond what. we now know, seems 
to me the most important thing in reli- 
gious education. The next thing we can 
do is to give children historical instruc- 
tion about religion. It doesn’t seem to me 
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unimportant, but infinitely less important 
than the stimulation of their sense of a 
super-real world behind the real world. 
The third thing is to give them doctrinal 
instruction. About that there is this 
important thing to be noted. Doctrinal 
instruction is only generally helpful in 
the devolpment of a religious life when 
it is given strictly in answer to problems. 
To teach a child that there is a God is 
important only when he comes to recog- 
nize that there is a problem about 
whether there is a God or not.” 

Professor Hocking’s address, on “What 
Religion Is,” was a systematic, scholarly 
analysis richly stored with illustrative 
material. Religion in its simplest form, 
he began, is “a sense of what it is all 
for.” It involves a_ consciousness of 
partnership in a total system of things. 
Aboriginal religion, with all its practices 
that seem weird and oftentimes revolting 
to the modern sense, is connatural with 
all religion in that it is “man’s protest 
against absorption by physical nature, 
his alliance with the stronger and con- 
quering forces.” 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF YEHAR’S 
WORK 

Religion, first, is the “harnessing of 
dreams”—in modern terms, “the resolute 
and hopeful direction of life to ideal ob- 
jects.” Second, it is “the art of restoring 
vital energy for the ideal efforts of life.” 
This energy is both psychological, from 
within, and social, from without. Hence, 
a third definition: ‘Religion is devotion 
to the social spirit.’ But this devotion, 
pressing on, “seeks conversation with 
ultimate reality.” Therefore, religion is 
also “the reference of life to reality, con- 
eeived as a Holy Power.” It is “an as- 
sertion of kinship with the controlling 
energies of the world,’ “a passion for 
righteousness and the spread of righteous- 
ness conceived as a cosmic demand.” 
Professor Hocking’s fifth and final defini- 
tion of religion included all the preceding 
four; religion is all of these. 

At the end of the afternoon session, 
Principal Emmanuel M. Brown of the 
Street Manual Training School outlined 
certain urgent needs of the school, which, 
located at Minter, Ala., is largely a Uni- 
tarian enterprise. By spontaneous vote 
of the Society, a collection of $54.25 was 
taken for the school. 

The report of the clerk, Miss Frederika 
Wendte, recalled the excellent program 
and good attendance at the autumn meet- 
ing of the Society at Plainfield, N.J., the 
Beacon Course Institutes in Boston dur- 
ing the autumn and winter, and the suc- 
cessful rally of Sunday-school children of 
Greater Boston in Anniversary Week 
last year. Two: explanatory letters to 
parents on the Beacon Course received 
appreciative attention. Detailed informa- 
tion on almost every Unitarian church 
school, gathered in a questionnaire, is 
now on file in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, as well as 
a revised list of available slides. An 
Easter service by Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
“The Symbol of the Lily,” was printed, 
and 2,030 copies sold. Rev. Walter S§. 
Swisher’s address, on “The: Channing 
Ideals of Religious Education,” was added 
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REV. HAROLD BH. B. SPEIGHT, D.D. 


spoke before the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational Ministers and at the meet- 
ing on Church Unity 7 
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PROF. WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, D.D. 


gave the address before the Unitarian His- 
torical Society 
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REV. ERNEST CALDECOTT 


discussed at the Ministerial Union, “The 


Future of Religious Liberals” 


Church Unity, History, and the Future their Themes 


to the Religious Education Series as 
Number 21; and Number 3 in this series, 
Charles W. Eliot’s “The Education of 
Our Boys and Girls,’ was reprinted. The 
Beacon had a circulation of about 10,000 
copies. The board of directors voted to 
become a member of the Religious Hduca- 
tion Association. The Department of 
Religious Education co-operated in the 
observance of Humane Sunday, April 24, 
1927. It was voted to constitute Room 
501, in the new 25 Beacon Street, the 
home of the Department of Religious 
Education, as a memorial to Dr. Florence 
Buck, and an appeal for contributions to 
finance suitable furnishings met with im- 
mediate response. The picture of Dr. 
Buck in this room is the gift of the 
First Parish Sunday-school in Needham, 
Mass. 


The Society voted to send greetings to 
Dr. Edward A. Horton of Boston, a past 
president, and a message of appreciation 
to George R. Ferguson, who is retiring 
as treasurer. The following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. George L. Parker, 
Newton Center, Mass.; vice-presidents, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dorchester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Hugene Rodman Shippen, 
Boston; clerk, Miss Frederika Wendte, 
Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, Frank IL. 
Richardson, Newton Center; directors to 
serve three years, Miss Annie M. Filoon 
and Prof. Philip H. Mitchell, Providence, 
R.I., Lawrence ©. Staples, Washington, 
D.C., the Rev. Gladys B. Wheeler, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Miss Frances W. Wood, 
Brighton, Mass.; director to serve for 
two years, Rev. Grace W. Mayer-Oakes, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Proctor Hears from Mr. Wetherell 


New headmaster ready for “Service to youth 
that lies right ahead”— Dr. Savage 
and other speakers 


T THE ANNUAL reception and ban- 
quet of students, faculty and alumni 
of Proctor Academy, held this year at the 
Hotel Bellevue in Boston, Mass., on May 
27, there prevailed an optimism, a confi- 
dence in the greater future of the school, 
that dated back to the appointment over 
two months before of Carl B. Wetherell 
to the headmastership. Barly in the post- 
prandial speechmaking, there was much 
applause when George BH. Ladd, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., toastmaster, read this tele- 
gram from Mr. Wetherell: 
“Kindly extend heartiest greetings to 
Proctor banqueteers and assure them of 
my sincere pledge to put forth best efforts 


in behalf of Proctor. Earnestly request 
constant co-operation of all alumni and 
friends of Proctor, that together we may 
meet the big challenge for service to youth 
that lies right ahead.” 

Perey W. Gardner, president of the 
Laymen’s League, the first speaker, con- 
gratulated Proctor on, as he put it, having 
“stolen” Mr. Wetherell from the League. 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, president of the 
Proctor Trustees, also addressed the 
gathering, and there were talks from 
alumni, students, teachers, and from Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton, newly elected presi- 
dent of the General Alliance. 

Mr. Gardner warned the students against 


those persons who “prophesy for profit.” 
He cited Mencken as an instance, and as- 
serted that there were a good many 
prophets of this kind on college faculties 
who undertake to impress students by their 
shrewd, sharp sayings about persons and ° 
institutions. Such talk often covers up 
a considerable amount of vacuousness. 
“Test a prophet by the integrity of his mo- 
tives and his real capacity,” counseled 
Mr. Gardner. “Because a new thing is 
said, or an old thing said in a new way, 
don’t suddenly conclude that all that has 
been thought and said before is not true. 
Before tearing down, have something on 
which to rebuild. Of course, there can be 
no progress without criticism, , but the 
great need is for doers, who bear the 
burden and the heat of the day, the kind 
of workers that come out of schools like 
Proctor.” He concluded: “Be not afraid 
of new truth, or afraid to criticize, but 
above all, be a constructive element in 
your community.” 

Dr. Savage read a letter from Mr. 
Wetherell similar in content to the tele- 
gram, and assured the students that their 
new headmaster was full of the “spirit of 
the Shoals,” full of wisdom and “tre- 
mendously energetic.” He spoke in high 
commendation of Rev. George B. Spurr, 
who, as the new minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Andover, N.H., would be dean. 
af the Academy. There should, he in- 
sisted, be a change of mind in the denomi- 
nation toward Proctor, toward its own in- 
terests in general. Unitarians are so often 
anxious to be known as “broad,” as of 
wide sympathies, that they give to all good 
enterprises except their own. Referring 
to Proctor’s idea of a balanced education, 
Dr. Savage declared that to-day “the world 
is overwhelmed by knowledge, but not 
overwhelmed by wisdom.” Soon again, 
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|however, there will be an outflowering of 
‘eulture, of morals and manners; the world 
‘will catch up in ways of character. “The 
|average man and woman is getting tired 
of smartness,” declared Dr. Savage. “They 
are trying to get a moral and spiritual 
‘interpretation of the knowledge which 
science has given.” 

Other speakers were Randolph L. Har- 
low, head of the science department and 
acting headmaster; Mrs. Gertrude Thurs- 
ton Carr, a director of the General Alliance 


HILE UNITARIANS are devoted to 

free thought and progress, they be- 
lieve that few influences enrich the mind 
and stir the emotions like those whose 
‘roots are in the past. They believe in 
preserving what is worth while. In other 
words, they do not discard a thing just 
because it is old, but credit to age a 
certain flavor, a richness and a sacredness 
that is necessary to giving proper savor 
to the new. 

The Unitarian Festival is eighty-six 
years old. As one sat in the banquet 
room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
the evening of May 26, for this social 
event, guests of the laymen of Boston 
and vicinity, and gazed about on one 
of the most representative American 
groups it would be possible to gather, 
one was proud to be in the Unitarian 
succession. Who would not have been? 
It is a great and glorious tradition. Un- 
popular once, to-day Unitarianism is the 
most popular of all the Christian persua- 
sions so far as its ministry is concerned ; 
for, while other denominations are crying 


for men to fill their pulpits and crying. 


in yain, enough men are eagerly apply- 
ing for fellowship with the Unitarians to 
fill vacant pulpits three times over. 

One glance at that brilliant assembly 
would convince the most hopelessly fatal- 
istic person that the Unitarian cause 
gathers momentum as it moves through 
the years. 

A member of the older generation of 
the clergy fell to recalling festivals of 
earlier years. He spoke of the days forty 
years ago, when, as a member of the 
senior class in the Harvard Divinity 
School, he and his classmates had been 
invited to the festival as guests and given 
seats in the gallery of old Music Hall, 


where the festivities formerly were held. 


Then he spoke with enthusiasm of the 
splendid addresses which came from the 
lips of the great ones of other days: Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, James Freeman 
Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, Minot J. 
Savage, and Phillips Brooks. “Those men 
were giants in intellect,’ he concluded, 
“and they had a wealth of fine humor, 
too.” ‘ y 
Following a few comments made hap- 
pily to the occasion, James P. Munroe, 
the presiding officer, introduced John F. 
+ Moors, who was on the program for an 
1 “Address to the Clergy,” though Mr. 
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and a member of the Proctor class of 1891, 
seventy-five per cent. of whose living mem- 
bership were present at the banquet; 
Richmond T. Chandler of Brockton, Mass., 
president of the senior class, who pointed 
out that three-fourths of the members of 
his class were planning to attend college, 
the largest percentage of all recent classes ; 
Florence Westwood, daughter of Dr. 
Horace Westwood, who spoke for the un- 
dergraduates; Bert BH. Holland, ’88, judge 
of the West Roxbury, Mass., district court ; 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Moors disclaimed all knowledge of that 
fact. Mr. Moors declared that there is 
no more important job than that being 
done faithfully every day by the parish 
minister. Laymen, he said, look to the 
clergy for something more than patriot- 
ism, business acumen, industrial success. 
“Man cannot live by bread alone, Many 
among us are building on the theory, My 
country, right or wrong. You can give us 
vision of the higher patriotism. You can 
inspire us to build on the Rock of Ages.” 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, an American 
authority on China, and Prof. Charles 
Kingsley Webster of the University Col- 
lege of Wales, at present lecturing in 
Harvard University, spoke on the Chinese 
situation. While it was rather unusual 
to assign the same subject to - both 
speakers, undoubtedly disturbances in the 
Orient have reached such proportions 
that it was well to concentrate on that 
theme. Both men proved themselves 
thoroughly informed. Dr. Hornbeck re- 
ferred to the Chinese policy of the United 
States, while Professor Webster described 
that of England. 


DEFENDING AMPRICA'S POLICY 


Dr. Hornbeck said that, primarily, 
America wished equality of commercial 
opportunity in China, at the outset; but, 
shortly after, it laid emphasis on respect 
for the integrity of the Chinese state. 
Now it insists on the policy of the “open 
door.” His address, in part, follows: 

“The American Government has a 
China policy, a policy based on vwell- 
established principles, and the China 
policy of the United States has been and 
is, fortunately, a consistent policy. 
® “Probably the most common error made 
by those who study foreign policy is that 
of failing to distinguish between policy 
and plan of action, then between plan 
of action and detail of action, and finally 
between action which is negative—but 
nevertheless deliberate and consciously 
determined—and action which is positive 
and expressed in movement. 

“A policy must be based on some prin- 
ciple or principles. The principles may 
be of long standing and deep-rooted, or 
they may be of yesterday’s adoption, a 
mere matter of expediency; but they 
must exist. 

“American interest in China has been 
chiefly commercial and cultural. To 
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Almond H. Smith, one of the trustees; 
Mrs. Atherton, who, recently returned 
from the Pacific Coast, brought fresh im- 
pressions of Mr. Wetherell’s tireless labors 
and his tremendous interest in human 
beings, particularly youth ; Mrs. Clara Cur- 
rier, who has taught at Proctor for the 
past twenty-five years; and Victor Phelps, 
new president of the Alumni Association. 
Mr. Phelps earlier in the evening had 
read greetings from many alumni who had 
been unable to be present. 


The Festival: A Representative Event 


Brilliant gathering, with two unusual addresses on China 


China from America there went first, 
merchants; second, missionaries; third, 
diplomats. No American soldiers went 
to China until 1900. 

“American Far Hastern policy has been 
based on a fundamental belief of the 
American ‘people that free states should 
remain free, in the Orient as elsewhere, 
and should be encouraged to develop 
peacefully along their own lines without 
political interference. In this respect the 
Far Eastern policy of the United States 
has sprung from the same root in Ameri- 
can thought as that from which sprang 
the Monroe Doctrine in relation to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“At the outset, the principal positive 
objective of American governmental policy 
in regard to China was, as it had been 
and has been elsewhere, to insure for 
American nationals equality of commer- 
cial opportunity. Before long there was 
added the principle of respecting and safe- 
guarding the independence and integrity 
of the Chinese state. In pursuit of these 
objectives, the action of American Admini- 
strations ‘followed diplomatic rather than 
military channels.’ 

“In 1899 John Hay formulated the 
doctrine that, in reference to their ‘spheres 
of interest’ in China, the powers should 
follow, with regard to each other and to 
the world, the principle of equality of 
opportunity; and, this principle having 
been approved, to suggest in 1900 that 
the powers pledge themselves to respect 
China’s territorial and administrative 
entity. 

“The Hay notes committed the United 
States, and those of the other powers 
whose replies were favorable to the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, to a course of self- 
denial and restraint. 

“At the Washington Conference, the 
American Government took the leading 
part in the proposal and negotiation of 
agreements wherein the principal powers 
concerned (including China) became com- 
mitted to a common understanding with 
regard to equality of opportunity in China, 
respect for China’s sovereignty, and non- 
interference in China’s domestic affairs; 
and in these agreements the underlying 
principle was that there should be co- 
operation in a course of forbearance, self- 
denial, and restraint. 

“On September 2, 1925, Secretary Kel- 
logg stated in a speech at Detroit the 
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principles of the China policy of the 
American Government, as follows: ‘In 
brief, that policy may be said to be to 
respect the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China; to encourage the de- 
velopment of an effective stable govern- 
ment; to maintain the “Open Door,” or 
equal opportunity for the trade of na- 
tionals of all countries; ‘to carry out 
scrupulously the obligations and promises 
made to China at the Washington Con- 
ference, and to require China to perform 
the obligations of a sovereign state in the 
protection of foreign citizens and their 
property.’ ahd a. 

“In a statement made public on Janu- 
ary 27, 1927, Secretary Kellogg said: ‘The 
Government of the United States is ready 
to continue the negotiations on the entire 
subject of the tariff and extraterritori- 
ality, or to take up negotiations on behalf 
of the United States alone.’ 

“The American Government has dis- 
patched to China naval and land forces, 
as have other governments, for the pro- 
tection of its nationals. 

“Secretary Kellogg declared in a pub- 
lished statement: ‘American diplomatic 
and military representatives in China are 
co-operating fully with other foreign 
representatives when faced with a joint 
problem, such as protection of the lives 
and property of their nationals.’ 

“In the presence of conditions such as 
now exist in China, can there be devised 
a plan of action which will be consistent 
at once with the principles of non-aggres- 
sion, of insistence that China afford 
proper protection to foreigners, and of 
co-operation? 

“Although this problem confronts the 
American Government, there is nothing in 
the available evidences to warrant the 
charge that there has been a ‘change in 
American policy.’ 

“In the 1830’s and in the 1850’s the 
American Government was implored to 
participate in armed hostilities against 
China, and it refused. In 1900 the Ameri- 
can Government sent troops to China, as 
did other governments, and American 
forces were employed in co-operation with 
those of the other countries in activities 
directed toward. the protection of for- 
eigners, but not in aggression. 

“There is only one particular, so far as is 
discernible, in which the present Admini- 
stration has deviated from the course pre- 
seribed by the traditions, the precedents, 
and the practices to which, in reference to 
China, it has fallen heir from preceding Ad- 
ministrations. For almost one hundred 
and fifty years the American people and 
the American Government have proceeded 
on the assumption that in China there 
was a government capable of performing 
the ordinarily accepted functions of a 
sovereign authority. Now, and for the 
time being, the American Government has 
apparently given up that assumption, as 
have the other foreign governments. 

“In final analysis, the Government must 
make up its own mind with regard to 
what is lawful, what is possible, what 
is expedient, what is advisable, and what 
is to be done. It is well equipped ade- 
quately to consider the factors and to 
arrive at sound conclusions. 
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“The assumption may be made that it 
will continue along the line which it has 
followed during the past few months, 
which is simply a practical application of 
principles which have been developed dur- 
ing a century and a half of American 
contact with China.” 

Professor Webster, who is Wilson pro- 
fessor of international politics in the 
University College of Wales, began his 
address with the remark that it might 
be regarded as an addendum to Dr. Horn- 
beck’s comment. He called attention to 
the fact that misconceptions prevailed in 
reference to England’s attitude in China, 
just as they did with regard to America’s 
attitude. ‘ 

“T do not defend the way we opened 
up China,” the speaker continued, “though 
some sort of opening was necessary, and 
that appeared to serve at the time. The 
United States played a great part in 
putting forward a newer and better policy 
in China, under the able leadership of 
John Hay. It was the policy of the ‘open 
door’; and Britain was glad to follow 
that policy. We have promised much to 
the Chinese. But have we kept those 
promises? It is my duty to say something 
about the policy of Great Britain; and I 
am bound to say that for a number. of 
years nothing constructive was done. 
Other nations were at fault, but I blame 
my country most.” 


BRITAIN TAKES NEW WAY 


Now, it would not affect much the 
prosperity of America should all of China 
to-morrow be sunk in the ocean. But to 
Britain, China is of paramount political 
and commercial importance. From 1922 
to 1925 Great Britain was extraordinarily 
occupied with the rehabilitation of herself 
and other Huropean nations, and with 
conciliation through the League of Na- 
tions. Then, in the year 1925, “when we 
could find a breathing space, we shaped 
up a different policy. It has been com- 
monly believed in the United States that 
Britain has been the :power which has 
been holding back other powers in China. 
That is profoundly untrue. On the con- 
trary, it is Great Britain which has been 
urging a new policy in China.” 

In pursuance of this policy, England 
demanded that governments in China be 
given their tariff rights, and that the 
Chinese unite on some sort of united and 
stable government. It was clear for a 
long period of time that unity could not 
be obtained. It would seem that Britain’s 
later policy has been one of fairness an 
progress, yet, to-day, she is held up as 
the wicked power in that country. 

The outlook in China to-day is dark, 
said Professor Webster. What expert can 
tell us what we ought to do? How can 
we bring China over to some semblance 
at least of unity? Are the two greatest 
nations in the world—America first, and 
England second—going to stand by and 
watch China disintegrate, and assert no 
settled policy? Are we going to say 
jauntily to the Chinese: ‘Behave your- 
selves. Be nice, now’? In other words, 
are we going to leave China to stew in 
its own juice? 

Some in England and America have 
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remarked to themselves, Why has not the 
League of Nations stepped in and settled 
the Chinese problem? It must be under- 
stood that the League is only a process; 
it has no authority to force a nation to — 
adopt the process it reeommends. Yet the 
League does say one thing; namely, that 
the days of the old diplomacies are past, 
never to return, “due in liberal measure 
to the efforts of that great leader, Wood- 
row Wilson, who, you know, in England 
we class with Washington and Lincoln. 
[There was great applause here.] The 
League of Nations is a power in Europe — 
to-day because it will not stand for domi- — 
nation by any one political power. By 
and by China is to be in tremendous 
need. Then it will find that the League 
can be exceedingly useful to it. America, 
in the last three or four years, has shown 
clearly to the world that she will co- | 
operate with the League of Nations with 
reference to her own affairs. And we 
know a great many people in the United 
States would see their nation in closer 
affiliation with this great movement for 
world betterment. . 

“To-day the relation between Britain 
and the United States is closer than at 
any time in their history. That being the 
case, let these two great powers go for- 
ward in a common policy in the Orient — 
that will build, unite, and stabilize.” 

The Unitarian Festival Committee, 
which makes all arrangements, included 
James P. Munroe, chairman; N. Winthrop 
Robinson, secretary and treasurer; Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., Dorchester, Mass.;. Arthur 
W. Moors, Boston; Harold C. Everett, 
Watertown; Charles L. Homer, Quincy; 
Parker B. Field, Cambridge; Herbert S. 


Brown, Dedham; Alfred P. Emmons, 
Boston; Maurice H. Wildes, Milton; 
Henry R. Scott, Boston; Charles O. 


Richardson, Weston; Lyndon P. Tewks- 


bury, Roxbury; Richard F. Churchill, 
Medford; Gorham Dana, . Brookline; 
Courtenay Guild, Boston; Frank L. 


Adams, Jamaica Plain; Harold B. Daly, 
Dorchester; J. Carlton Nichols, South 
Boston; Kendall A. Sanderson, Lynn; 
Edward. A. Church, Boston; Frank 'T. 
Fay, East Boston; Richard Harte, Chest- 
nut Hill; Ralph T. Hale, Winchester; 
Isaac Sprague, Wellesley Hills; Edward 
Orchard, Roslindale; William B. Stearns, 
Brookline. 


New Bedford Parish House 
Damaged by $20,000 Fire 


Fire badly damaged the interior of the 
parish house of the Unitarian Church in 
New Bedford, Mass., on May 20, destroying 
many of the furnishings and somewhat 
smoking the auditorium of the church it- 
self. The loss is estimated at $20,000, not 
including the destruction and damage of 
the portraits. It is entirely covered by 
insurance. Determined work of the fire 
department prevented further loss. 

On the Sunday following the fire, the 
congregation worshiped with the Unitarian 
Church in Fairhaven, Mass., and there 
were no church school classes. Among the 
records destroyed are those of the school. 


ar: 
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A Critic’s Ideals 


In the lamented Stuart P. Sherman’s final volume of essays appears this statement of his 


ideals as a literary critic: “I come before a work of art full of preconceptions and ulterior pur- 
poses. I come with all my knowledge, beliefs, unanalyzed prejudices, intuitions, and emotional 
capacity ; and I say to the work of art: ‘Do to me what you can, whatever you can: seduce and enchant me, 
depress and degrade me, inspire and instruct me, transform all my preconceptions, if you can’; and it is my 
ulterior purpose to make such a report of what this work of art has done to me that my readers will feel and 


believe about it as I do.” 
Anthony 


ANTHONY 'TROLLOPE. 
Michael Sadleir. Boston: 
Company. $5.00. 


‘The style of this book is definitely lack- 
ing in wings, yet it has a certain cumula- 
tive force which saves it from being dull; 
and by its slow, persistent massing of 
facts, it gradually succeeds in gaining the 
reader’s attention and holding it to the 
final page. The author reveals himself as 
a scholar and sound critic, having insight, 
sympathy, and a deep knowledge of his 
subject, besides that excellent thing, a 
mind of his own. His approach to his sub- 
ject also, not less than his method, has the 
charm of novelty. Although the bi- 
ographies of Anthony Trollope are by no 
means numerous, there are enough of them 
to make the facts of his life familiar 
enough to the lover of literature. Yet 
none, heretofore, have been of the nature 
of interpretations either of the man’s per- 
sonality or of his relation to his time. 
This is what Mr. Sadleir has attempted; 
and his efforts, in our opinion, are 
markedly successful. It is his belief that 
Trollope was not only the historian of 
Victorian England, but its product as well. 
No other British writer, in his character, 
no less than his books, has been more un- 
mistakably the exponent of the era of 
Victoria. “When Anthony Trollope died, 
there passed not only the mid-Victorian 
novel, but a social epoch also. This dual 
significance of Trollope—at once literary 
and social—sets him apart from the other 
novelists of his time and makes him one 
of the small group of English authors who, 
at any time, have expressed alike a period 
and an individual psychology.” 

Appropriately, therefore, Mr. Sadleir be- 
gins his biography with a chapter entitled 
“The Voice of an Epoch,” wherein, within 
the compass of twenty-five pages, he com- 
presses a keen analysis of Mnglish civiliza- 
tion during the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century. A hundred pages are 
given over to the life story of the novelist’s 
mother, Frances Trollope, a knowledge of 
whom is necessary to the understanding of 
her more famous son. This section is in- 
tensely interesting, for it records‘a career 
of genuine heroism and deep pathos. Mrs. 
Trollope, in her day, was a popular novelist 
and a writer of many works of travel, of 
which her Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans is the best known. What is not gen- 
erally known is that her life was one long 
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struggle against great difficulties, to which 
she brought a spirit of energy, dauntless 
and unconquerable. “Truly,” says Mr. 
Sadleir “in those last weeks of 1834, 
Frances Trollope earned her right to im- 
mortality. The heroism that can forget 
self to keep a sick child at peace is a 
heroism peculiar to mothers; the power to 
endure the unceasing strain of long and 
hopeless nursing is by miracle given to 
many women; but, while enduring this 
heroically, to earn the next day’s food or 
doctor’s bill by grinding out smart, racy 
fiction for the leisure hours of fashionable 
idlers was the epic, surely the unique, 
achievement of this battered but indomit- 
able woman.” 

To his mother Trollope owed not only his 
remarkable gift for regular production, 
which enabled him, whatever else he was 
doing, wherever he might be, to turn out 
a certain number of pages every day, but 
also not a little of his understanding of 
contemporary life. To a dissection of his 
nature, the bulk of Mr. Sadleir’s volume is 
devoted, comment upon the literary quali- 
ties of the novels themselves being wisely 
left to a separate and concluding division. 
The work closes with an appendix which 
contains bibliographies of both Trollope and 
his mother, together with two advance lay- 
outs of his novels transcribed from his 
manuscript notes, of genuine interest and 
value. Of Trollope the man, the portrait 
herewith presented is discerning and very 
human. MJspecially interesting is the 
author’s play that underneath the burly 
exterior of the creator of Barchester 
Towers and Dr. Thorne lay a nature 
shy and prone to despondency. “‘Never in 
one man was greater contrast between the 
manner and the spirit; between the out- 
ward assurance and the inward uncer- 
tainty; between the apparent brusquerie 
and the actual tender-heartedness ; between 
the rough insensibility of gesture and the 
delicate transparency of mind, This 
fundamental conflict between the inner and 
outer man symbolizes his whole life story. 
Within the vehement shell that the world 
knew as Trollope, the successful novelist, 
cowered a secret Trollope—diffident, de- 
fenceless, and forlorn. Behind the pros- 
perous years at Waltham and in London 
lay—shadowy but unforgotten—a _tor- 
mented childhood.” This thesis is de- 
veloped with persuasive skill. One new 
bit of material comes with the introduction 
into the story of Kate Field, with whom 
Trollope corresponded and (Mr. Sadleir 


thinks) fell in love. “He never made loye 
to her; he was not that kind of man. 
But in love with her he certainly was.” 

The chapter dealing with the novels is 
sympathetic and exhaustive. Among them 
all, Mr. Sadleir awards the palm to Doctor 
Thorne. We are inclined to think that 
fine story o’ertopped by Barchester Towers, 
even more by The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
The reader will also be surprised to find 
such slight consideration granted to the 
parliamentary novels, which are dismissed 
in a few scant sentences; and also that 
while the author’s discussion of Trollope’s 
heroines gives due honor to Mary Thorne 
and Lily Dale, no mention is made of Lady 
Glencora Palliser, who, to our mind, is 
one of the great ladies of British fiction, 
equaled only by Mary, Duchess of Towers, 
in Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson. Other- 
wise, justice is allotted to the novels, 
separately and as a whole. This book has 
significance, literary, social, psychological. 
Of its subject it makes a figure unquestion- 
ably more vivid and vital than that set 
forth by his other biographers. 

A.B. H. 


The Nation’s Wards 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AMONG THE AMERICAN 


InpIANs. Board of Indian Commissioners, 
Bulletin No. 280. U. S. Department of the 
Interior. : 


This is a review of the history, progress, 
present distribution, and needs of Ameri- 
can Indian missions compiled in the office 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
with a foreword by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 
In some particulars this compilation of 
the letters from missionaries in the field 
is a supplement to Mr. G. E. Lindquist’s 
study, The Red Man in America, issued 
about four years ago, under the direction 
of the National Committee on Social and 
Religious Service. The records set forth 
in these two works are deeply impressive, 
and humiliating. They bear indisputable 
evidence to the utter incapacity of the 
United States in its attempts to civilize 
uncivilized or backward races. It should 
be said at the outset that in the Indian 
Service of the government, among the field 
missionaries, and upon the church boards, 
there have been some men of ability and 
noble character. That is the best that 
can be said. Men of notable distinction 
have been put upon administrative boards 
because of their distinction in other 
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fields—with the result that they have 
given their real service to these fields, 
and incidentally very little consideration 
to the Indians. Anyone possessed of a 
socialistic phobia could find no better 
material to combat a dreaded bureaucracy 
than the record of governmental and 
ecclesiastical administration of Indian 
affairs. 

The Indians now number 349,876, and 
they are increasing in number. It looks 
as if we might have to wait until their 
numbers reach one or two million, before 
the mass is sufficient to induce church 
people to devote to the Indians the money, 
the brains, and the ‘incidental resources 
now devoted to Christianizing Africans 
and Asiatics. One field missionary per- 
tinently summed up the main difficulty 
when he wrote, “The white man thinks 
white, and the red man thinks red.” 
What is it to think red? None seem to 
know less about it than those charged with 
serving among them, commissioners and 
board members perhaps least of all. In 
the meanwhile there have lived, worked, 
and died men with their headquarters in 
Washington, scientifie experts in Ameri- 
can ethnology, who have never been taken 
into the counsels of those who most needed 
to know what it was to “think red.” 
With the assistance of such experts, sup- 
plemented by the assistance of certain 
psychologists, education and civilization 
need not have been such a ghastly failure. 
And in the face of such a disgraceful fail- 
ure, there are debonair, imperialistic en- 
thusiasts who would be glad to have the 
United States try its hand at civilizing all 
the peoples, largely of Indian blood, from 
Panama to the Rio Grande. W.F.G. 


Father of Flivvers 


Henry Forp. By G. J. DeRoulhac Hamilton. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

This is not a great biography, nor does 
it pretend to be. Rather it recounts, in 
popular form, the astonishing rise of one 
of the greatest industrial organizers of 
this or any other time. This it does 
simply and correctly. No man of the day 
is before the country more prominently 
than Henry Ford—why this is so, this book 
explains. It is not literature. It is not 
biography in the real sense of that term. 
But it does offer, to persons who want to 
discover the secret of the rise of Henry 
Ford, an adequate explanation. And we 
venture to add that one who reads the 
first chapter will read through to the last. 

What can be more fascinating than the 
climb to fame and power of American 
boys, who in their youth were entirely 
without influence or resources? Hvery 
one of these accounts is distinctive. Like 
George Washington, Daniel Webster, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
W. Eliot, Henry Ford grew out of Atmeri- 
can soil. He is the product of the oppor- 
tunities peculiar to this country. The 
story reads like a fairy-tale. Unless we 
knew it was true, we could no more credit 
it than the tales of Cinderella or Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk. How a poor farmer’s 
boy, with no help save his own mechanical 
genius, indomitable purpose, and vision 
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could pass from a mechanic at five dollars 
a week to the greatest employer of labor, 
and the richest man in the world, seems 
wholly incredible. Yet Ford did this, and 
in the doing of it has left an imprint on 
transportation, industry, mechanical inven- 
tion, and wizardry in general, which will 
last for many years—I suppose we ought 
to say “is doing it,” for he is only sixty- 
four years of age, and still going strong. 
E. H. C. 


Nordic Supremacy 


WILL THE WHITH RACH 
New York: 


Our TESTING TIME. 
Win THRovuGH? By J. H. OCurle. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

The author has a passion for travel. 
He seems to have visited about every 
country on the planet. His travels upon 
sundry quests have enabled him to make 
a tourist’s observation of all sorts of 
folks. Fascinated with the superiority of 
the Nordics, willing to admit certain valu- 
able, though limited, excellencies in other 
white strains, he points to his own line 
with pride and views with alarm the 
commingling of other races with his awn. 
Evolution is against all but his own race; 
democracy a total failure. We must breed 
carefully, under strict birth control, or the 
white race is doomed to go down in 
the grand extinction. This is distinctly 
the work of a popular journalist, many 
of whose observations are accurate and 
interesting. Most of them are used, how- 
ever, to support theses which scientists 
would hesitate to accept, if indeed they 
would not repudiate them altogether. It 
goes very acceptably with people whose 
reading beyond newspapers is restricted 
to books of the Lorimer Stoddard type. 
But for his insistence on the important 
part evolution must play, it would be most 
eagerly read by the Ku Klux Klan. The 
jacket imputes “courageous frankness” to 
his work. When did a journalist have to 
fear the criticism of an anthropologist 
expert? i W.F.G. 


A Wholesale Thriller 


Tun DmapraLL. By Hdison Marshall. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00. 

The reviewer came to this book with a 
distinct prejudice against it; but after 
reading it, he was converted. It is a 
story of thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes in the Alaska wilderness ; 
a bit melodramatic at times—but what 
would you? The hero, John Frazer, is 
dedicated to the protection of wild life, 
and has invented a trap for animals which 
will kill them painlessly. The villain, or one 
of the villains, is a manufacturer of old- 
style traps who does not wish to be put 
out of business. Other villains are 
poachers and outlaws, and there is a girl 
who can shoot and hike and love. The 
manufacturer and the inventor are rivals 
for her hand; but after she has been 
caught in a cruel trap of the manufac- 
turer’s invention, the inventor has a clear 
course. Virtue triumphs and vice is 
punished in a way truly Victorian, which, 
after all, satisfies most of us. There is 
no sex stuff, and for this we are thankful. 

BF. 
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For Children 


Littty Abn Lincoun. By Bernie Babcock. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


Mrs. Babcock has written other books 
about Abraham Lincoln; The Soul of Ann 
Rutledge and Booth and the Spirit of 
Lincoln. The age is calling more and more 
for biographical books. It looks as if 
that much-jaded person, Mr. Average 
Reader, surfeited with the fictitious and 
the sensational, was turning for relief to 
reality. At all events, volumes about 
Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt come 
from publishing houses in unending 
streams; and they would not be published 
were they not relatively sure of a market. 
Little Abe Lincoln narrates the early life 
of Lincoln in the backwoods. The author 
has woven in an account of the recreations 
of the day: deer, bear, and possum hunt, 
Thanksgiving Day activities; the simple 
games with which the pioneer people 
brightened their hard lives. These games 
are no longer played, but descriptions of 
them make fascinating reading. The story 
is true. In these days when light from 
every possible direction is being thrown 
on the careers of eminent Americans, Mrs. 
Babcock’s book will find its place. 


ADVENTURE Is~tu. By George Allan England. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


Adventure Isle, while containing un- 
doubted merit as to swift episode and 
description of the grim and terrible, is not 
a particularly convincing story. It will be 
read for its action and detailed adventure 
rather than for its careful development 
and appeal to the convictions. We like 
action that is not delayed, but there is 
such a thing in a story as movement so 
brisk and alarming that one reads with 
tongue in cheek. This is the case in 
Adventure Isle. Ideas are lacking—that 
seems to be the trouble. -The author 
relies on frequent use of such words as 
“maddened,” “slam-bang,” “wild,” “mad,” 
all taken from a short page of relatively 
moderate character, to make up for skimpy 
description. 

The adventure occurs on Sable Island, 
an ideal setting for such a story. In fact, 
the setting is one of the best things about 
the narrative. Stanfield Prentiss gets ma- 
rooned on the island in a manner that 
strives to be original. So occur, in time- 
honored sequence, storm, wrecked ships, 
peril, and hardship. The narrative con- 
cludes happily for all. 


Books Received 


From THumpscrew To Sree: Trap. By 
Ahimsaka. Foreword by Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
New York: American Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 


A CuurcH Vacation ScHoon GurpE. 
Bertha M, Rhodes. Chicago: 
Chicago Press. 75 cents. 


Scmncgw anp Ponrry. By I. A. Richards. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co. $1.00._ 

Pontrc VaLurs. THEIR REALITY AND OUR 
NerxepD or THemM. By John G. Neihardt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Monkbys AND MytuHs. By §. BE. Busser. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.00. 
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When Nanette Came 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Last summer, when Babbie Field re- 
turned from California after visiting an 
aunt at Rose Terrace By-the-Sea, she 
simply bubbled over with happy experi- 
ences. And over and over in her stories 
of the beautiful days of vacation occurred 
the name “Nanette.” 

Nanette Weir, the lucky girl who lived 
in an American castle by the sea and had 
been such a wonderful comrade and 
hostess to Babbie. Nanette, who had 
everything a girl’s heart longs for—every- 
thing, that is, but a family. For Nanette 
had nobody of her very own, Babbette 
explained. No parents, no sister or 
brother. She lived with elderly cousin 
guardians and attended a school for girls 
in a coast city. 

“No mummy, no dad, no brother Niles 
or Fen, no sister Babbie,” pondered little 
Fran, the household fairy. She fetched 


a great sigh from her tender heart. ‘Poor 
Nanette!” she said pityingly. 
Fenton considered the matter. “I dunno. 


Just think, you’d get all the Christmas 
toys, and the biggest piece of cake for- 
eyer’n ever,” he pointed out. 

Early in June this year, when a special 


_ letter winged its way from the California 


coast to the Colorado hills, Babbie was a 
pinwheel of excitement. 

*“She’s coming! Nanette’s coming!” pro- 
claimed a starry-eyed Babbie. “That is, 
if we want her. Her cousins are driving 
east and will stop in Denver a week, and 
Nan’s dying to come up to Silver Hills 
with us if it’s ‘convenient,’ Mummy.” 

“ ‘Convenient !’”” echoed her mother, who 
was just a more mature Babbie with her 
bright chestnut hair, unbobbed, her clear 
blue eyes. “That is a poor word, dear. 
Tell Nanette we are delighted at the 
prospect of meeting her and thanking her 
for all she did for you.” 

On winged feet Babbie soared to her 
own room, just now a bower of ambitious 
little pink roses. They nodded in at her 
window, twined about the little balcony, 
and peeped inquiringly -at the roses that 
yan about the walls of Babbie’s room the 
year round. Babbie and her busy doctor 
dad had papered it themselves, and a good 
job it was, Mother said proudly. Mother 
had enameled the bed, and together they 
had painted the floor and done over the 
old furniture in white and soft green. 

But suddenly, as if a veil had been 
snatched from her eyes, Babbie at her 
desk- gazed about the modest room 
critically. 

_“Tt’s just plain tacky,” she said miser- 
ably. ‘Cheap dyed curtains, cheap rugs, 
makeshift, make-over everything! Oh, 


dear!’ Her eyes clouded. “When I think 
what Nan’s used to—that fairy bower of 
hers, blue and gold and ivory—fit for a 
real princess—and this—” 

For blind moments she sat there seeing 
the plain brown cottage as it would look 
to the eyes of a stranger. Probably 
Nanette had never before visited in such 
poor surroundings. Every instant Babbie 
sat, the page of paper untouched, the faster 
her enthusiasm ebbed. By the time she 
penned her note of invitation she—awful 
confession !—almost wished Nanette were 
not coming! It might even spoil their 
lovely friendship that had budded under 


- such cloudless skies, such ideal conditions. 


Mrs. Field, knowing nothing of her 
daughter’s mental gymnastics, was serenely 
buying vegetables and loganberries out at 
the vegetable wagon. There was a tidy 
garden back of the brown cottage, and a 
scraggly orchard. But in the foothills of 
the Rockies, green things must be wary 
or get their heads nipped. 

Niles could be heard yelling at the top 
of his lungs down at the vacant lot near 
the schoolhouse. Niles was a young husky, 
captain of the village team and Scout 
patrol leader. A popular chap and a 
young “Casey at the bat.” But as she 
listened, Babbie shuddered. Never before 
had Niles and his noise grated on her. 
Boys and noise not only rhymed, but 
seemed inseparable. But Nanette knew 
nothing of younger brothers—their lung 
eapacity and blustery slang, to say noth- 
ing of grimy hands (plus an aversion to 
soap) and heavy, clattering boots. 

Babbie glanced up and noticed the sag- 
ging porch. Dad attributed this condition 
to the mortgage that had so long rested 
on the roof. Only recently had it been 
shoved off, leaving Dad and Mother Field 
feeling the relief experienced by Pilgrim 
when he finally lost his burden or Hercules 
when he shifted the world to Atlas’ 
shoulders. Honeysuckle and wistaria vines 
rioted frivolously, making the old porch 
look almost cheerful. The path to the 
gate was bordered by wild flowers—colum- 
bine and Mertensia and harebell, and 
would soon be a fairy lane of azure. 

“One thing,” sighed Babbie thankfully, 
“the hills are perfect. They don’t need 
making over. We'll live out of doors while 
Nan’s here. I’ll tell Gladdie and the rest, 
and we'll plan a hike to the glacier, and 
ride horseback to Bear Lake,” 

Indoors though, her discontent flourished 
like Jonah’s gourd vine. She pointed out 
things the family had forgotten, so ac- 
customed had they grown to them: ‘the 
erack in the dining-room ceiling; the old 


couch with its hills and valleys, corre- 
sponding to the scenery outside; the hole 
in the living-room rug. It was where you 
simply couldn’t put a table or anything 
over it. It fairly leaped up and bit Bab- 
bie as she stood glaring at it now. Mother 
had mended it, and whenever they knew 
company was coming, a small rug from 
upstairs was brought down for a stop-gap. 

Babbie made a list of new things they 
ought to get to replace articles that were 
“a positive disgrace.” But the look on 
Mummy’s face was answer sufficient. 

“Salad forks, wall mirror, piano bench, 
living-room rugs,” and so on. 

“Dad just paid a heavy insurance, we 
sent a birthday check to grandmother, 
the patients are slower than ever meet- 
ing their bills,’ summed up Mrs. Field” 
remorselessly, ‘‘and ‘Betsy’ simply has to 
have a new battery and a spare tire.” 

“Betsy” was the rickety old car—often 
an ambulance—that deserved a pension 
and a decoration for faithful and valiant 
service. Babbie groaned. She had for- 
gotten that shabby old car! It looked as 
nondescript as the dog Fran and Fen had 
brought home, adopted, and christened 
“Prince.” <A prince, Dad joked, that was 
surely masquerading as a pauper. 

Well, the Fields had a pretty bad time 
of it preparing for Nanette. Never did a 
girl seem to change as subtly and un- 
happily as Babbie, finding fault with every- 
thing and everybody till Fen, who was 


i 
A Cool Spot 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Vacation’s here, and I’m in luck! 
I mean to be a jolly duck; 

Or if I had my fondest wish, 

In summer time I’d be a fish. 


No matter if the weather’s hot; .- 
I know a magic, woodsy spot, 
That holds a shady little pool 
Where I can swim and feel so cool. 


I hope that children all can seek 
Some jolly little pond or creek, 
And have the fun I doin mine... 
Hey, come onin! The water’s fine! 


te 


about as agreeable to handle as a cactus, 
vowed he hated company and was going 
to take Prince and run off to a secret 
cave till the “swell visitor” left. 

“And leave me-ee? And stay night- 
times? And maybe get eat up by a bear?” 
sobbed little Fran. Mummy sighed, and 
clutched at her patience with one hand 
and her faith in Babbie’s common sense 
with the other. 

“Babbie, is your sense of humor lost, 
strayed, or—burgled?” she asked the day 
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before Nanette’s arrival “And your 
mantle of charity? You're trying to 
change our cottage into a castle. You're 
trying to change us—by waving a magnify- 
ing glass of criticism! Please, Babbie, be 
yourself, and let us be ourselves. If 
Nanette is as hard to please as you lead 
us to believe, it will be a dreadful strain 
on everybody.” 

Then—Nanette came, and presto! rum- 
pled feathers were smoothed, ruffled feel- 
ings caressed. Of all the dear, simple, 
unspoiled girls that had ever come up the 
path to the brown cottage, Nanette bore 
the palm. Little and eager, soft brown 
eyes, lilting voice, a ‘winsome smile— 

“Oh, Bab! It’s the homiest, pictur- 
esque-est place I ever saw! Oh, but ’m 
lucky! Do you mind if I sketch it while 
I’m here?” 

Mother, hovering uneasily in the door- 
way, came out, her own hospitable, beauti- 
ful self. Fran, hiding behind the hall 
rack, east herself bodily upon the visitor, 
while Fen whizzed down the banisters 
with a chummy “Hullo! Do you like 
dogs?” 

It was all merry and heart-warming 
and easy, with Niles erupting in for ball 
and bat and being so favorably impressed 
“that he forthwith invited Babbie’s visitor 
to drop over that afternoon and see his 
team wallop Chub Brown’s. (Which she 
did, and they did.) And the Doctor rat- 
tled up in “Betsy” on his way to a patient 
at Blue Spruce Ranch, and Nanette 
clamored to go along and was rapturous 
over everything in sight. 

Never was there such a surprising guest. 
Babbie came in from a hasty visit to 
Gladdie next morning and found Nanette 
in a checked apron in the kitchen, learn- 
ing to make rolls and shortcake, and 
having the time of her life. She played 


ball with Niles, she went wading with the. 


youngsters, and taught Prince to play hide 
and-seek. She declared he was the smart- 
est dog she ever knew. 

“You see, I never had an honest-truly 
home,’ Nanette confided in Babbie’s 
mother, “and you don’t know how blue 
I’ve been when the other girls had their 
mothers visit the school, or planned jolly 
vacations with their families. It’s so 
horribly lonesome, being the only one and 
rattling around like one small pea in a 
huge pod!” She caught her breath, and 
added with misty eyes, “I think Babbie’s 
.the luckiest girl I know!” 

You may be sure every Field did his 
gallant best that fast-flying week to make 
Nanette forget she was ever lonely at 
home. Moreover, all Silver Hills did its 


best to make this charming guest feel . 


thoroughly at home, so that she might 
want to repeat her visit. 

“T never had such a gorgeous time,” 
she said over and over as she hugged 
everybody good-by twice round, including 
Prince. “And if—you don’t ask me to 
come back, and mean it—I’ll never be 
the same!” 

Then amid hand wavings and merry jests 
and affectionate parting words, Nanette 
went away on the little train to join her 
elderly guardians. The brown cottage 
seemed very quiet and regretful. But it 
wore a halo, visible even to Babbie’s eyes, 
for Nanette had loved it and sketched it 
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and named it “The Home Beautiful.” The 
roses danced and the columbines spread 
their azure skirts, and the very porch 
seemed to straighten up from sheer pride. 

Mummy Field looked at her oldest 
daughter anxiously. Then she smiled. 
Babbie met those candid eyes and flushed 
a little. 

“Sorry, Mummy. 
1?” 

“It’s all right, Babbie, now that Richard 
is himself again. But please, don’t ever 
do it again! You scared me.” 

“T was a plain prig,’” Babbie admitted 
humbly. “I didn’t realize how wonderful 
Nanette really is, and I was afraid—” 

“I. know. SBut- you’ll never feel that 
way again, not even if Queen Marie and 
Princess Tleana appeared at the gate. 
You see,” Mummy explained gravely, “you 
looked through the wrong glasses, cold 
critical ones that belong only in a ‘lab.’ 
Always before, we’d had none turned on 
us except the rosy ‘lenses of love.’ And 
it—hurt, Babbie.” 

“Never again,’ promised Babbie sol- 
emnly. And the wee cloud on her moth- 
er’s face vanished in the clear sunshine 
of her understanding smile. 

{All rights reserved] 


I was horrid, wasn’t 


Garden Days 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oh, summer days are garden days! 
The wind that softly blows 

Is sweet with breath of mignonette 
And fragrance of the rose. 


The honeysuckle tempts the bee 
With gold and silver sprays; 

And fairy butterflies drift by, 
These happy garden days. 


And glowing red among the leaves, 
Ripe berries bid us eat; 

I love the seasons as they come, 
But isn’t summer sweet? 


Homesick Horses of 


Fort Sam Houston 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Down at Fort Sam Houston, San An- 
tonio, Tex., there were some cavalry horses 
that didn’t understand one word about the 
World War. They did know, though, that 
something was wrong when the troops 
they loved went to France one sad day in 
1917, and left their eighty or ninety well- 
beloved horses behind them. 

Next thing the surprised horses knew 
they were turned over to the National 
Army at Camp Travis. It was no time at 
all before Little Joe and Big Joe, Little 
George and Big’ George, and all the other 
horses put their heads together and ex- 
plained to one another that the United 
States Army must be crazy. 

Here they were, good, faithful old 
cavalry horses, turned over to the care of 
raw recruits, who didn’t know anything 
about the management of army horses. 
They could not understand the ignorance 
of the soldiers who tried to take charge of 
old army veterans like themselves. 

It is no wonder that the horses were 
immediately homesick and began making 
tracks back to Fort Sam Houston the 
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minute they could escape. What was 


Uncle Sam thinking about! 


Twenty minutes after the horses had ~ 


been received at Camp Travis, some of 
them were back in their own stalls at Fort 
Sam Houston, and asking what in the 
world was the matter. 

Of course they had to return to Camp 
Travis to teach the newly enlisted troops 
what they had to learn about the use and 
care of war horses. The horses were so 


Akin 
The winds come by from east and west, 
With pleasant passing words; 
I warm my hands in sunset, 
And share my bread with birds. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Sentence Sermon 


If ye love me, 
ments.—John wiv. 15. 


keep my command- 


homesick, however, it began to seem as if 
they never would be happy again. 

For one month those bewildered old 
cavalry horses kept returning to Fort Sam 
Houston to seek their own stables, where 
life was lived at it should be in the United 
States Army. They returned to their old 


- home by twos and in bands of twenty at a 


time, even though they had to run away. 
After many weeks, the horses finally 
obeyed their superior officer and remained 
where he convinced them that they could 
best serve their country. 
[All rights reserved] 


Prohibition 
Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of po- 


litical economy at Harvard University, 
says: 


“T believe that prohibition is worth en- _ 


forcing, because I believe the drink evil is 
the worst evil in our civilization and that 
its elimination is worth any conceivable 
cost. The worst of the drink evil is not 
the number of deaths from alcoholism. 
Drink affects the families of the drinkers 
as well as the drinkers themselves. Sober 
people are killed or maimed by drunken 
automobile drivers, and injured by drinkers 
in every responsible position. Prohibition 
has raised wages and has speeded up in- 
dustry. ‘The lower occupations are no 
longer overcrowded by men whom drink 
is keeping from being promoted, and the 
general efficiency of non-drinkers is 
higher.” 


A Silver Island 


SALLY LEONARD BRIGGS 


The moon is painting a silver lake, 

My boat is a silver canoe; 

I will paddle away to an island I know, 
Where the shores are of silver, too— 


Where all of the trees have silver leaves, 

And the flowers are starry and bright; 

An island where fairies and elves can be 
found 

At play, on a warm summer night. 


I must hurry and join them, before it’s 
too late; 

We will dance by a silvery stream— 

Oh, a oa place to stay all the night 
ong, 2 

Is this silver isle of my dream. 


————— 
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Young People Gather in Numbers 


Their work for the year reviewed—Charles S. Bolster 


| Os Young People’s Religious Union 
held its usual vesper service during 
Anniversary Week at the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, May 25. 
‘Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., 
read the Scriptures, William Rice of East 
Boston, Mass., gave the prayer, and Ruth 
M. Twiss of Berlin, Mass., secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., made a brief address. Her 
theme was “Youth Shows But Half,” 
which she elaborated by describing the in- 
fiuence of some older person in every boy’s 
or girl’s life and of the immeasurable im- 
portance of both older and younger people’s 
realizing and developing this influence. 
The Young People’s Religious Union held 
its thirty-first annual meeting at First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., Friday, May 27. 
The delegates gathered at five o’clock for 
an informal reception, and at 5.30 about 
two hundred young people, from forty-six 
societies, with some of their older friends, 
and here and there an older person serving 
as delegate from one of the more distant 
sat down to supper. The big 
colonial room was attractively decorated, 
with shaded lights, and a big bouquet of 
colored gauze hanging from the center 
ehandelier. The supper hour was made 
festive by appreciative cheers for the com- 
mittee, and the presentation to Pres. 
Charles 8. Bolster of a large cake, which 


was shared by all at the head table. 


Toastmaster William B. Rice of Hast Bos- 
ton introduced Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
who welcomed the guests in the name of 
the First Parish, saying that the world 
needs such leaders as they were preparing 
to be. Charles Bolster then spoke a few 
words of greeting. Applause greeted the 
brief introduction of members from, To- 
ronto, Indianapolis, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. Messages were read from 
Arthur Olsen in Florida and Carl 
Wetherell in California, and from Marion 
I. Lord in New York City. Philip deC. 
Hardy of Newton announced the winners 
of the National Efficiency Estimate. Out 
of the fifty-two contestants for the rank of 
best-developed all-round society, the one 
which had done the best work in its own 
group, church, and community, the first- 
prize cup was awarded to the Henry C. 
Parker Union of Woburn, Mass., Priscilla 
Sawyer, president, and the second-prize 
cup to the Old Fort Club, Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. Honorable men- 
tion was given to Providence, R.I., Chan- 
ning Guild; Templeton, Mass., Y. P. R. U.; 
Dorchester, Mass., Nathaniel Hall Society ; 
Indianapolis, Ind., Channing Club; James- 
town, N.Y., Townsend Club; St. Louis, 


- Mo, (Chureh of the Messiah), Huse Guild; 


Los Angeles, Calif., The Fellowship; West 
Roxbury, Mass., Parker Union; Denver, 
Colo., Y. P. R. U.; St. Paul, Minn., Ulysses 
Club; Westford, Mass., Y. P. R. U.; Lex- 
ington, Mass, Follen Guild; Melrose, Mass., 
PR... ; : 

At the close of the dinner, the Parker 
Union of Woburn presented the one-act 
play, “Not Quite Such a Goose,” the parts 


re-elected president—Practicable 


recommendations for 1927-28 


being taken by Priscilla Sawyer, Laura 
Durward, John Pratt, Evelyn Dickinson, 
and Kenneth Brown. The business meet- 
ing in the church was preceded by a short 
devotional service led by Rev, Laurance 
R. Plank of Rochester, N.Y. He empha- 
sized the richness of the religion which is 
fullest when it is most alive and joyous, 
and the necessity, realized by all great 
souls, of being alone with one’s self for brief 
periods of self-knowledge and renewal. 

The thirty-first annual business meeting 
was presided over by Charles 8S. Bolster, 
president. Mr. Bolster reported a varied 
year of progress, which has witnessed loca- 
tion in new headquarters’ offices in Boston 
and New York; the inauguration of a mid- 
winter conference for New England and 
New York districts; the planning of a new 
federation in the Ohio Valley; inter- 
denominational co-operation through an in- 
terchange of delegates with the Univer- 
salists at summer conferences, as well as 
the usual “Uni-Uni” get-together in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Bolster reported the giving up of 
Pegasus because of financial inability to 
serve the comparatively small number of 
subscribers. For financial reasons, also, 
the Middle Atlantic and Mid-Western dis- 
tricts will be consolidated next year under 
one field secretary. The largest work of 
an educational nature has been done by the 
Committee on Co-operation with the De- 
partment of Religious Education, which 
has compiled and printed at the expense of 
the Department a pamphlet of discussion- 
and-debate topics called “Mr. President,” 
to be distributed to societies. The 
Y. P. R. U. has been the recipient of an 
unrestricted legacy from the estate of Mrs. 
Lucy E. Henry of Deerfield, Mass. <A cer- 
tain portion of this, when received, is to 
be appropriated for the Unitarian Rowe 
Camp, Ine. Mr. Boister paid tribute to 
the two retiring field secretaries, Nancy 
B. Harsh and Carl B. Wetherell, whose de- 
yotion to the cause has greatly strength- 
ened the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Discussion arose as to problems of pub- 
licity, and of interesting societies more 
widely in the national organization. The 
following recommendations were made: 

That the Board of Directors’ meeting 
held at Star Island in July be divided into 
two parts: one to be an open meeting, 
allowing all Y. P. R. U. members to attend 
and discuss questions where no formal 
vote will be taken, the other part to con- 
sider and act on regular business. 

That each regular summer conference 
have one business session presided over 
by a vice-president of the Y, P. R. U., at 
which meeting activities and policies of 
the national organization may be discussed 
and recommendations offered to the Board 
of Directors. 

That a committee be appointed to con- 
sider a revision of the by-laws, so far as 
they affect federations, to meet the marked 
expansion in Y. P. R. U. activities. : 

That each federation director circularize 
his constituency as to matters contained in 


the call to the annual meeting in order to 
give societies a better comprehension of 
the business before they come to the meet- 
ing or vote by mail. 

That the Y. P. R. U. sponsor and en- 
courage Junior Y. P. R. U. work, with the 
possibility of offering a third award in the 
Efficiency Estimate to the best Junior 
group. 

That the new Greater Boston Federation 
handle the annual play, dance, and Young 
People’s Sunday program in Boston. 

Resolutions were passed of appreciation 
and friendship to allied organizations, of 
condolence to the Christian Endeavor on 
the death of Dr. Francis B. Clark, and of 
a sense of loss at the passing of Dr. 
Frank C. Doan. 

Mr. Bolster paid tribute to two members 
of the Board of Directors whose term ex- 
pired with this meeting: Marion I. Lord, 
vice-president for New York, whose loyal 
work for the cause has done much to 
bring the New York district into closer 
activity with the central Y. P. R. U., and 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, director for three 
years, who has been an able minister, an 
inspiring leader, and a _ corking good 
friend.” ¥ 

The following officers ‘were elected: 
President, Charles S. Bolster, Dorchester 
Center, Mass.; secretary, Ruth M. Twiss, 
Berlin, Mass.; treasurer, Malcolm C. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; vice-presidents, C. 
Stanley Anderson, Chicago, Ill.; Harry W. 
Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. Weston Howe, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Victor Knight, Toronto, 


Ont.; Danforth B. Lincoln, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Newton 
Center, Mass.; Emily Moore, Redlands, 


Calif.; Louise Roessler, Dallas, Tex. Di- 
rectors (to serve for three years), Frances 
Bradbury, Hingham, Mass.; William Chew, 
New York, N.Y.; Virginia Frederick, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Priscilla Harding, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, Lowell, 
Mass.; Melvin Welke, Chicago, Ill. Di- 
rectors from federations (to serve for one 
year) : Greater Boston Federation, Frank 
Frederick, Dorchester, Mass.; Bay Shore 
Federation, Harold Stewart, Braintree, 
Mass. ; Essex Federation, George Hubbard, 
Newburyport, Mass.; Worcester Federa- 
tion, Ethel Hennis, Clinton, Mass.; West- 
ern Massachusetts Federation, Rev. C. P. 
Wellman, Deerfield, Mass.; Channing Fed- 
eration, Hugo O. E. Carlborg, Providence, 
R.I.; North Middlesex Federation, Bliot 
Parkhurst, Chelmsford, Mass.; Metro- 
politan Federation, Albert Pleydell, Plain- 
field, N.J.; Chicago Federation, Marion 
Rockié, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph Priestley 
Federation, Martha Blossom, Washington, 
D.C.; North California Federation, Ger- 
trude Rendtorff, Palo Alto, Calif.; South 
California Federation, Caryl Warner, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Directors filling unexpired 
terms (for one year): Mrs. Irene B. 
Backus, Los Angeles, Calif.; Philip S. 
Keeler, Chicago, Ill.; Herbert K. Miller, 
Winchester, Mass.; Archie Reid, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Anne Ardoom, Hackensack, N.J.; 
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Greta Sundholm, Jamestown, N.Y.; (for 
two years): Waldo Regennitter, Chicago, 
Ill.; Perey Anderson, Reading, Mass.; 
Ruey Packard, Roslindale, Mass.; Warren 
Warner, Marlboro, Mass. ; Margaret Young, 
Salem, Mass. 

Committees in charge of the meeting 
were: General Committee—Faustina Wade, 
Woburn, Mass., chairman; Barbara Glid- 
den, Dorchester, Mass.; Marshall Schalk, 
Brighton, Mass.; Greta Sundholm, James- 
town, N.Y.; Priscilla Harding, New York, 
N.Y.; Supper Committee—Katherine Glid- 
den, Dorchester, Mass.; Credentials Com- 
mittee—Greta Sundholm, chairman ; 
Katharine Howe, Medford, Mass.; Mildred 
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Twiss, Berlin, Mass.; Barbara Glidden, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Jenkin MHockert, 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Herbert K. Miller, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Resolutions Committee— 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., chairman; Louise 
Burr, Kennebunk, Me.; William Rice, 
East Boston, Mass.; Nancy B. Harsh, 
Toronto, Ont.; John Rust, Cleveland, Ohio. 

On Saturday, May 28, the annual picnic 
was held at Concord, Mass. Sports and 
field events were enjoyed in the afternoon, 
and in the evening there was dancing at 
the Unitarian Parish Hall. Herbert K. 
Miller, of Winchester, Mass., and William 
B. Rice, of East Boston, Mass., were in 
charge of the picnic arrangements. 


Church Unity: Both Sides 


Three speakers, Messrs. Butler, Call, and 
Speight, discuss union of Unitarians, 
Universalists, and other liberals 


T WAS a bracing atmosphere of frank- 

ness that marked the discussions on “A 
United Liberal Church” at the evening 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asgo- 
ciation on Wednesday of Anniversary 
Week in Unity House auditorium, Boston, 
Mass. The speakers were Dr. Stanard 
Dow Butler, minister of the United Liberal 
Church of St. Petersburg, Fla., Rey. Lon 
R. Call, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Louisville, Ky., and Dr. Harold 
EH. B. Speight, who is retiring as minister 
of King’s Chapel in Boston to become a 
professor of philosophy at Dartmouth 
College. Prof. James A. Tufts presided in 
place of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who was not 
entirely recovered after a recent attack of 
laryngitis. Rey. Clinton Scott, minister of 
the Liberal Christian (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist) Church of Atlanta, Ga., conducted 
the opening service. 

These speakers got down to cases. They 
did not traffic in sentimentality. Dr. But- 
ler and Mr. Call treated of the possible 
union of Universalists and Unitarians; Dr. 
Speight considered certain factors in the 
rapprochement of liberals of all com- 
munions, calling attention to the unity of 
faith and endeavor that already obtains. 
The keenly interested and sympathetic 
audience punctuated the addresses with 
applause, and many persons lingered after- 
wards to carry on the discussion in groups 
of three and four. 

Dr. Butler contended that union of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists on a basis of 
freedom was “past due.” They belong 
together ; they are on the same side of the 
cleavage that runs through Christendom ; 
they are in the same theological family; 
their view of God, man, the Bible, Jesus, 
and destiny are similar. Defects of both 
groups are disappearing. Dr. Butler ex- 
claimed : 

“I am tired of the recital of the differ- 
ences, so largely imaginary, between these 
people. The Universalists of our congre- 
gation are not noticeably lacking in culti- 
vation, nor the Unitarians in the spirit of 
devotion.” 

These churches, he maintained, could do 
better work together. He produced evi- 
dence from his parish: “The congregation 


of our United Liberal Church, Universalist- 
Unitarian, of St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
doubled in a year. A building fund started 
by the Society of Friends for the erection 
of a meeting-house was, by a vote of their 
people, turned over to the treasurer of our 
church. Other groups of liberals, in asso- 
ciating with a united liberal church, feel 
that they are coming to their own. The 
larger measure of talent available is mani- 
fest in meetings of unusual interest and 
worth. Various groups of liberal people 
are becoming acquainted with, and are 
claiming as their common heritage, the 
traditions and achievements of other 
groups. Some who have not hitherto been 
supporters of churches are supporting it. 
People of middle age who have not hither- 
to been members of churches are uniting 
with it. People hitherto of orthodox 
affiliations are uniting with it, that they 
may add momentum to this idea of federa- 
tion, who would never think of uniting 
with a Universalist or a Unitarian church. 
Interest has been awakened and hope 
aroused in other communities in Florida.” 

He then referred to the conference last 
autumn in Jacksonville, Fla. when a 
recommendation for the federation of the 
two denominations in Florida was unani- 
mously adopted. Later his congregation 
unanimously voted for federation in St. 
Petersburg. All this has come about in 
spite of some factors which make federation 
in Florida more difficult than elsewhere. 
Dr. Butler explained: ‘Those who come to 
Florida are for the most part elderly people. 
Age is conservative. They are well-to-do 
people. Wealth is conservative. In our 
congregation are representatives of old 
Universalist families from Mississippi, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. The South is con- 
servative.” Dr. Butler pointed to the sug- 
gestive fact that the sentiment for federa- 
tion came not only from native Floridians, 
but also from liberal people from the 
North who had settled there. Florida’s 
attitude, he inferred, should reflect in 
large measure the feeling of Northern lib- 
erals east of the Mississippi. He cited the 
support in his own parish of people from 
the independent and community churches 


of the North, who wanted one liberal 
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church that would appeal to all liberals. 
He added: “These people derive no par- 
ticular inspiration from chanting the five 
points. ‘We can,’ they say, ‘make of this 
world what we wish.’ They seek the ap- 
plication of these principles to the shaping 
of an environment on earth favorable to 
the largest life of man.” 

But the Florida plan of federation ap- 
plied to both denominations throughout the 
country, although a great forward step, 
would not solve the problem of dual con- 
trol. The solution lies in a merger. That 
is the ideal, the adventure. Meanwhile 
let the churches do whatever co-operative 


work can be achieved, and—forward to 


the great adventure! 

Mr. Call considered the reasons for and 
against the union of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, basing his discussion largely 
on replies which he had received to a 
questionnaire sent to the ministers who 
hold double fellowship. To the question, 
should the two unite? thirty-six niinisters 
replied emphatically “Yes’; twelve said 
“No,” and nine answers were conditional. 

First, Mr. Call pointed to the fellowship 
and co-operation among liberals already 
a fact. One-fourth of all Unitarian min- 
isters are fellowshiped with other reli- 
gious groups: Universalists, federated 
churches, Ethical Culture societies, com- 
munity churches, people’s churches, and 
rationalistic societies. The names of 
many Unitarian parishes denote an in- 
clusive liberal fellowship. Then there are 
the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, the Florida merger, and the Mid- 
Southern and Southwestern Federations, 
as well as exchanges of pulpits, joint 
summer camps, forums, conferences, and 
exchanges of memberships. 

The next practicable step for serious 
study is the union of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. Mr. Call considered six rea- 
sons why this should be brought about. 
Theological differences no longer hold. 
Unitarianism beginning with the unity of 
a supernatural God, and Universalism 
with the universality of an orthodox 
salvation, are merging in the unity and 
universality of spiritual and human 
values. Both fellowships preach the ideal 
of brotherhood; why not practice it, unit- 
ing on the basis of freedom, perfect free- 
dom for pulpit and pew in the quest for 
experience of life’s greatest values? 


Then, too, the greater resultant numbers 


under one liberal standard would appeal 
more effectively to the public, would aid 
missionary work in new places, make 
small churches more effective, and tend 
to influence liberal evangelicals to join 
with these united liberals. The present 
division of liberal forces is increasingly 
difficult to explain to the public, which is 
ripe for a united appeal of a liberal reli- 
gion that is applicable to daily life, that 
puts denominationalism into the back- 
ground, and justice, peace, brotherhood, 
social and ethical ideals into the fore- 
ground. The two groups would tempera- 
mentally help each other. On this, two 
ministers frankly said in the question- 
naire: “Unitarians would balance: ‘the 
emotionalism and bad taste of the Uni- 
versalists, while the Universalists would 
help the Unitarians to be more earnest 


- many denominations, 
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and sincere.” ‘The social radicalism of 
the Universalists and the theological 
radicalism of the Unitarians would be 
blended into a consistent radicalism.” 
There would also be gains in economy of 
administration, with more funds released 
for missionary work. There would be a 
rededication to freedom, to religion as 
a way of life. 

What do those people fearful of union 
say against it? First, the orthodoxy of 
the conservative temperament would oper- 
ate as a handicap. That this orthodoxy 
exists among the Universalists is evi- 
denced by their recent gestures toward 
the Congregationalists, their emphasis on 
Bible Christianity, their Statement of 
Faith, to the form of which no assent is 
required, provided the “principles” be 
professed ; and the occasional conservatism 
in their sermons. A merger would 
strengthen the timid souls and cripple the 
more adventurous; the message would be 
less clear-cut, whereas more courage, 
more freedom is needed. Next, there 
would be certain practical difficulties: the 
adjustment of trust funds and legal re- 
strictions of various sorts; the reorganiza- 
tion of church life in small cities where 
the two denominations are already repre- 
sented; the incompatibility of certain 
ministers and union congregations; more 
or less friction in bringing the groups to 
the merging point. Much may be said, 
too, for the small denomination wherein 
there is unity of fellowship because the 
people know and love one another. In a 
democracy it is essential that there be 
to counterbalance 
the political power of one or two. Operat- 
ing also against union are the fear of 
loss of identity—“The snake and the frog 


REV. LAWRENCE CLARE 


addressed women’s meeting on “The Use and 
Abuse of Freedom” 


become all snake,” as one reply observed ; 
the unwillingness to give up names that 
have become precious through the years, 
and the difficulty of settling upon an ade- 
quate name for the merger; and the fear of 
“one more denomination among. the 
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many,” that would be formed in dissent 
with the terms of union, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Call concluded, let the 
two fellowships hold to union as an ideal, 
and work together more and more; let 
the steps toward merger come naturally ; 
federate churches when possible; let new 
movements be known simply as “liberal” ; 
let there be more exchange of ministers; 
and above all, proclaim and practice reli- 
gion as a way of life. 

Dr. Speight counseled Unitarians to 
respect, and -if possible enter sympa- 
thetically into, the central religious pos- 
sessions of the liberal evangelicals: their 
fervor in the cultivation of inward spir- 
ituality; their missionary zeal to meet 
the needs of the time; their real religious 
thought, which is well typified by the 
statement of the Congregationalists and 
Universalist commissions that the basis 
of Christian unity is an acceptance of 
Christianity as a way of life. The pur- 
poses of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, he contended, were in accord with 
the Congregational-Universalist document, 
which indicates that ‘faith in Christ” is 
to be “ ‘expressed in a supreme purpose to 
do the will of God as revealed in him.’ 
That is broad enough for me, and it is 
only the man who is already bound by 
the phrases of his liberalism that would 
find the phrases of this joint statement 
limiting to his freedom.” 

“Too often, in my humble opinion,” he 
continued, “we have spoken as if we were 
the real and only liberals, and have sug- 
gested that any friendly contacts between 
ourselves and these liberal evangelicals 
must depend upon their readiness to come 
right- over to us. Our liberalism has 
indeed been seriously called in question 
and I for one am not surprised. It has 
been suggested quite frankly that these 
liberal Christians have never really meant 
what they have said, or that if they have 
really meant it, they have been very care- 
ful not to go so far in stating it as to 
endanger their comfort and security in 
their present religious affiliations. Such 
suggestions coming from our side seem to 
me to be not only ill-advised but un- 
worthy. ...It is apparently hard for 
some of us to realize that liberalizing 
influences have really accomplished any- 
thing significant within the orthodox com- 
munions, still harder to acknowledge that 
those liberalizing influences have not 
emanated exclusively from Unitarian 
sources.” 

To Unitarians, Dr. Speight commended 
the example of those churches with 
orthodox background but with liberal pur- 
pose, because they have “cherished a fine 
warmth of devotion, a valid emphasis 
upon the cultivation of inward graces, a 
fruitful concern for the vitality of reli- 
gious feeling in the individual, and... 
maintained their churches deliberately as 
places of worship.” He quoted from an 
article by Reinhold Niebuhr in The Chris- 
tian Century, that dealt with the barren- 
ness of a liberalism which “has been so 
preoccupied with the task of making reli- 
gion intellectually respectable that it has 
done little to make religion socially and 
morally useful.” 

Dr. Speight did not believe that liberty 
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itself would ever form a bond of union. 
He would not interfere with the liberty 
of either the dogmatic or indifferent 
agnostic, but he preferred to work with 
“people who know something, and on the 
basis of what they know are prepared to 
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Alliance speaker, on “The Church as a Vital- 
izing Force” 


do something.” He said: “All I ask of 
them is that if they and I work together, 
we shall accord each other liberty to know 
more to-morrow than we know to-day. 
Interdependence is at once more practical 
and profitable than independence.” He 
would cherish agreements rather than 
differences. 

If, said Dr. Speight, Unitarians are 
willing to learn from the people of the 
historic Christian tradition, if they are 
zealous in the work of their denomination 
for the sake of its contribution to the 
common life, if they examine the uses to 
which they put their liberty, and if they 
are really united in the avowed purposes 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
which include “sympathy and co-operation 
among religious liberals,” they may hope 
to be welcomed by other liberals and to 
contribute to an enterprise far greater 
than anything they can carry through 
alone. 


$10,000 to Newburgh Church 


The sum of $10,000 has been added to 
the endowment of the Church of Our 
Father, in Newburgh, N.Y., through the 
generosity of Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes 
and Frederic A. Delano, sister and brother 
of the late Annie Delano Hitch. The gift 
is a memorial to Mrs. Hitch, and is in the 
form of a trust fund to be administered 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
with the income to be used for the New- 
burgh church. Mrs. Hitch had previously 
established a similar fund for the church 
as a memorial to her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Delano. 
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“Better People” Make it Difficult 
To Enforce Prohibition Law 


Temperance Society re-elects Rev. L. V. Rutledge president 


HE QUESTION of temperance is one 

on which Unitarians and Fundamen- 
talists can obviously meet. Miss Belle 
Kearney, a member of the Mississippi 
Senate and reported to be an “ardent 
Fundamentalist,” appeared as one of the 
principal speakers at the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society annual meeting on Mon- 
day, May 23, of Anniversary: Week in 
Boston, Mass. Senator Kearney vigor- 
ously upheld the South and the West as 
the strongholds of true religion, true cul- 
ture, and the best politics, but made no 
further reference to the religious differ- 
ences which might exist between the 
cultures of New England and Mississippi. 
Her plea as a leader of the Democratic 
Women’s Movement was against any demo- 
cratic candidate for President of the 
United States who did not stand strongly 
for the continuance and enforcement. of 
the Volstead Act. Her address consti- 
tuted a stern warning against any politi- 
cal party which attemps to subvert the 
law or nullify the Highteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The other speakers on the program were 
Miss Lucretia Gartrell of Germantown, 
Pa., winner of the Young People’s Essay 
Contest; Capt. George A. Parker of the 
Internal Federal . Prohibition Division ; 
and Charles A. Gates, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council of Crime 
Prevention. 

Captain Parker outlined with strength 
and feeling the desire on the part of en- 
forcement officers for sympathetic interest 
from the public. The present war against 
the bootlegger has become a_ highly 
dangerous profession. During his few 
years in this office, the Captain said that 
no less than five men had been killed and 
others seriously wounded by bootleggers. 
The public almost invariably sympathizes 
with the bootlegger, and every conceivable 
precaution is taken to safeguard the rights 
of the individual against unwarranted im- 
position of the officers. ’ 

For example, it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain even a search warrant without 
a kind of evidence which it is exceedingly 
difficult to get, and there are numberless 
technicalities which automatically throw 
cases out of court and liberate persons 
who are known to be lawbreakers, but 
who are not guilty of the technical charge 
named in the warrant. Once a search 
warrant was issued against a conspicuous 
bootlegger operating a large still at an ad- 
dress given as “86” Blank Street. When 
the case came to court it turned out that 
the number on the house was actually “89,” 
but the six on the door had been inverted. 
The officer securing the evidence had not 
verified the number, and the court would 
not proceed with the case because the 
number in the warrant was wrong. The 
real sympathy of the public should be 
with the enforcement officers, all of whom 
begin on a low salary and must devote 
themselves assiduously to the service for 
months or years before they can expect 


much increase. They must be men of 
integrity and earnestness of purpose, be- 
cause the liquor traffic spares no effort to 
undermine their character and if necessary 
waylay them. 

One officer who had a prominent boot- 
legger in court was at the same time in 
much anxiety because of the illness of his 
wife and newborn son. The bootleggers 
systematically called the wife by tele- 
phone, threatening her that if her husband 
did not withdraw the case from court, 
they would take the life of her child. The 
husband finally resigned his position as 
an officer to relieve the anxiety of his wife. 

Captain Parker sharply upbraided the 
so-called upper class people and intellec- 
tuals who encourage bootlegging and make 
light of the prohibition law. “These,” he 
said, “are, in the last analysis, responsible 
for the continuance of the bootleg traffic, 
and sympathy should be turned from the 
villainy of bootleggers to the heroic, though 
inconspicuous work of the enforcement 
officers, and particularly to the families of 
men who have lost their lives in defense 
of the law.” 

Mr. Gates, speaking for the newly 
created Council for Crime Prevention, 
outlined the work recently planned: and 
now under way. So far as is known, 
this Council is the first of its kind in this 
country. It was created a year ago by 
the Commonwealth through the initiative 
of Sanford Bates, commissioner of correc- 
tion for Massachusetts. ‘The purpose of 
the Council is to study the causes of crime 
and the determining factors in human be- 
havior with a view to discovering, if pos- 
sible, what can be done to check and correct 
criminal tendencies before they have re- 
sulted in unfortunate conduct. Mr. Gates 
is studying intensively children in Massa- 
echusetts public schools, observing the 
conduct in each school with, reference to 
the local environment. It is too early to 
expect conclusions, but it is obvious, from 
the charts displayed by Mr. Gates, that 
here is one of the truly significant advance 
movements in the control of criminal 
tendencies. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton of Cambridge, 
Mass., presented two resolutions, the first 
commending President Coolidge on his 
appointment of the new Prohibition Com- 
missioner, and urging him to make every 
possible effort to give the new official a 
free hand, “unhampered by superior offi- 
cers, in carrying out his enforcement 
duties.” The second resolution was that 
“we urge the citizens of all States to take 
such measures aS are necessary to insure 
wholesome and clean recreation within 
their respective borders.” ‘This had refer- 
ence to the demoralizing influences of cer- 
tain roadhouses which cannot be eradicated 
without strong local public sentiment. 

The prize essays from young people 
were this year on the subject, “What 
Should the Nations of the World Do About 
Alcohol?” ‘The first prize was given to 
Miss Lucretia Towne Gartrell of German- 
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town, Pa., and Tuckerman School. The 
prize for New England States was won by 
Roger Hamilton of Brookfield, Mass., and 
for the Western States by Miss Georgene 
Clayberg of Oak Park, Ill. All three 
winners have decided to attend the Young 
People’s Conference at the Isles of Shoals. 
(Their option was between the Shoals 
and their nearest Y. P. R. U. conference.) 

Miss Gartrell’s paper was read and re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. It was 
broad, comprehensive, and scholarly, point- 
ing out the need for co-operation among 
the persons interested in safeguarding 
the human family against the evils of 
alcoholism, and making practical sugges- 
tions as to “an aggressive, uncompromising 
warfare against liquor.” “It means,” she 
said, “war against greed, cruelty, and in- 
justice; and with the world now alive 
for progress and reform, this appears to 
be the psychological moment for the aboli- 
tion of the detestable liquor traffic.” 

The officers and directors for the ensu- 
ing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, West Roxbury, Mass.; secretary, 
Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, Roslindale, 
Mass.; treasurer, Edward F. Furber, 
Watertown, Mass.; directors, Herbert 8. 
Brown, Dedham, Mass.; Rey. Ward R. 
Clarke, Saco, Me.; Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, Newton, Mass.; Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore. ; Thomas H. Hliott, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. James. A. Fairley, 
White Plains, N.Y.; Rey. Francis W. Hol- 
den, Rockland Mass.; Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach, Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Tilton, Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. William 
L. Walsh, Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. George 
Whiting, Cambridge, Mass.; Edmund A, 
Whitman, Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur, Berkeley, Calif. 


Personals 

Mrs. Caroline Hubbard Kleinstuck, who 
has given to the educational institutions of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a fifty-acre tract for the 
conservation of wild life, is a member of 
the People’s Church, Unitarian, in Kala- 
mazoo. At an Arbor Day program de- 
voted especially to the recognition of this 
gift, the chairman was Dr. William BH. 
Praeger of Kalamazoo College, another 


-member of this church. Recently, 1,500 


students from the Western State Teachers’ 
College in Kalamazoo planted one section 
of this tract with 12,000 trees, and the 
work was in charge of Prof. L. A. Kenoyer 
of this school, also a member of the 
People’s Church. 


Jeremiah Smith, lawyer and financier of 
Boston, Mass., and Unitarian layman, who 
recently rehabilitated the finances of Hun- 
gary, has been elected a member of the 
Corporation of Harvard University. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach has accepted 
an invitation from the Federal Council of 
Churches to address editors and pub- 
lishers of American religious journals 
affiliated with the Council, at a conference 
in Washington, D.C., June 14, on “The 
Factors in Building Circulation for a Re- 
ligious Paper.” Pein. : aul 
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1901-19038; Rev. George F. Pratt, 1904~ 
1914; Rey. J. H. Crooker, D.D. 1914-1915; 
Rey. Paul Harris Drake, 1916-1917; Rev. 
William A, Marzolf, 1918-1926. 
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F Sylvester J udd’s “Birthright Church” 


Professor Fenn’s paper on Maine theologian, 
before the Historical Society 


T THE MEETING of the Unitarian 
Historical Society in King’s Chapel, 
May 26, Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Harvard 
Theological School gave prominence to a 
relatively unknown theologian, Rev. Syl- 
vester Judd, Unitarian churchman in 
-Maine, Professor Fenn referred to him as 
sponsor for the idea of the “Birthright 
Church.” Judd may have been unaware of 
the fact, the speaker remarked, but his 
idea had been held in early New England. 
According to Judd, the three necessary 
organizations were the state, the church, 
and the family. The child was born into 
the home; it became a citizen of the state; 
by a similar method of procedure it should 
become a child of the church—hence the 
“birthright” conception. As a son and a 
citizen, the man had certain duties and 
rights; in similar degree he had certain 
rights and duties in connection with 
religion. 

Opponents were not lacking to this posi- 
tion of Judd, for it opposed strictly or- 
thodox interpretations. However, Judd 
fearlessly rebuked a rigorous Calvinism, 
and stood ably and heroically for a liberal 
application of Christian principles. In 
Judd’s opinion, conversion was a re- 
creation. There was nothing supernatural 
about it; and while it might be a qualifica- 
tion for church membership, it meant 
rather a turning away from error than a 


Mr. Singsen’s Installation 


Christ Church, Dorchester, also observes 
a diamond anniversary 


Christ Church in Dorchester, Mass., is 
a congregation of Greater Boston Unita- 
rians whose organization dates back to 
1848. The church was incorporated on 
May 13, 1852, and the diamond jubilee of 
the incorporation was celebrated seventy- 
five years later to a day, on May 13 last. 
The service of anniversary was also the 
service of installation of the new min- 
ister of Christ Church, Rev. Robert A. 
Singsen. The double service was well at- 
tended, and had the effect of increasing 
the confidence with which both pastor and 
people are joining in the work. Ministers 
of the three other Unitarian churches in 
Dorchester participated in the service. 

Rey. Frank R. Gale, minister of Chan- 
ning Unitarian Church in Dorchester, 
offered the invocation, and Rev. Frederick 
L. Weis, minister of the Third Religious 
Society in Dorchester, led the responsive 
reading. Dr. C. J. Douglas, one of the 
trustees, delivered the historical address. 
Rey. William A. Marzolf, minister of 
Christ Church from 1918 to 1926, read 
from the Scriptures. Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, minister-at-large for the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, preached the ser- 
mon of installation. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, director of worship in the First Parish 
of Dorchester, offered the prayer of in- 
‘stallation.. Dr. Harold B. B. Speight, min- 


miraculous intervention of the Almighty. 
The man, himself, was the instrument for 
his conversion. 

The speaker remarked that Judd’s in- 
fluence on his time was considerable, 
though not many to-day are familiar with 
his peculiar theology. He graduated from 
Yale and from the Harvard Divinity 
School, and was minister of the church at 
Portland, Maine, from 1840 to 1853. 

Professor Fenn outlined the Puritan 
tradition as it related to Judd’s concep- 
tions, the meaning in those times of bap- 
tism, the doctrine of man, and require- 
ments for church membership. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; honorary vice-presidents, 
Hon. Winslow Warren, Dedham, Mass. ; 
Rey. Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., Berkeley, 
Calif.; vice-president, Rey. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., Boston; secretary, Julius H. 
Tuttle, Dedham; librarian, Miss Cynthia 
Griffin, Philadelphia ; treasurer, Frederick 
W. Stuart, Jr.. Dedham; directors, Rev. 
Louis Craig Cornish, D.D., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Francis Albert Christie, D.D., 
Lowell, Mass.; Edwin J. Lewis,. Jr., Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 
Boston; Rey. Charles Graves, Hartford, 
Conn,; and Mrs. Mary Fifield King, Mil- 
ton, Mass, 


ister of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., 
gave the charge to the minister; Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, parish administrator 
for the First Parish, spoke the charge to 
the people. Gardner K. Pettee, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, extended the 
welcome to the parish, and Frank Wey- 
mouth the welcome to the community. 
Mr. Singsen pronounced the benediction. 
After the service, there was a reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. Singsen in the Eddy Room. 

“The Place of the Church in the World 
To-day” was the subject of Dr. Hliot’s 
sermon. The burden of his thought was 
that the church, because of the high spir- 
itual ideals for which it has stood and be- 
cause of its long service to man, is of in- 
estimable value to the community, with 
the uplifting symbolism of its steeple 
pointed to the sky. 
that this influence is now what it is only 
because of the labors of faithful men and 
women who have within its walls conse- 
erated themselves to the noblest things of 
life. He said further that upon such con- 
secration depends the building up of the 
chureh’s influence for to-day and to- 
morrow. 

Ministers of Christ Church from 1852 on 
have been as follows: Rey. Stephen J. Bul- 
finch, 1852-1862; Rev. OC. B. Marvin, 1865- 
1866; Rev. Frederick Hinckley, 1867-1870 ; 
Rev. H. C. Badger, 1871-1873; Rey. 
Nathaniel Seaver, 1874-1875; Rev. Caleb 
D. Bradlee, 1876-1887; Rev. William R. 
Reed, 1887-1895; Rev. Benjamn C. Good- 
ridge, 1895-1901; Rev. George W. Solley, 


He went on to say. 


Just Published 


Great Companions 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A collection of great thoughts, reli- 
gious and ethical, in prose and verse, 
on the meaning and conduct of life, 
from ancient and modern sources, from 
Wee B.C. to and including the present 

me, 


Universal and liberal Inspiring and reassuring 


Edited with constant regard to the 
authenticity of the texts. 


An unsolicited letter from Charles 
Francis Potter, National Association of 
Book Publishers: 


“A new Bible has come to my desk. It 
is not Hebrew, nor Christian, nor Bud- 
dhist, and yet it is all three, and more. 
It is a wonderfully satisfying compila- 
tion of the great thoughts and aspirations 
of the noblest thinkers and leaders of 
the human race from earliest times until 
now. It is Holy Scripture indeed, and 
my life is richer for knowing it. 

“Clergymen and laymen, teachers and 
their pupils, business men and scholars, 
will all find in it just what its title 
promises, ‘Great Companions.’ It is a 
rare and precious vade mecum, and where- 
ever I go, it will certainly go with me. 

“T keep thinking how well Milton’s 
words apply to this book: ‘A good Booke 
is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.’ ”’ 

“T feel a ‘concern’ to write you thank- 
ing you for publishing ‘Great Compan- 
ions,’ by Robert Leavens. It is far and 
away the best thing of the sort before 
the public,- a real ‘companion’ itself, 
which I am already proud to kraow. I 
ean think of no book that I from now on 
shall want more constantly near me. 
Let Mr. Leavens know that he has 
rendered our denomination and 
thoughtful publie a rich service.” 

From another letter: 


“I am hilarious about that little Bie 
Boox, ‘Great Companions.’ ...I have 
tasted and tested and find it ‘good.’ 
Its format is ideal, its indices and tables 
of contents most useful. The quality of 
its contents suits my taste and angle 
of mind, my spiritual appetite and 
philosophical twist to-a fraction. I 
read my Scripture lesson for to-morrow 
morning’s service from ‘Great Com- 
panions.’ I shall speak of it with en- 
thusiasm. Already ‘Great Companions’ 
and I are friends.” 


A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK! 


“Pocket” edition; flexible binding; 
full gilt edges; clear type; 3871 pas- 
sages, 634 pages of text. Indexed. 

Boxed. $2.50 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE ALL THE TIME 


the 


Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Christian Register 


Ministers 


Welcomed to the Fellowship—Vesper 


services and the speakers 


EV. PALFREY PERKINS of Buffalo, 

N.Y., conducted a service Wednesday 
morning of Anniversary Week, welcoming 
the ministers who have joined the Fellow- 
ship during the year. The list of ministers 
was: read by Dr. Minot Simons, of the 
Fellowship Committee, and included the 
following: Rev. John Brogden-of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Dr. Stanard’ Dow Butler, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., minister of the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church in that city; Rev. 
Simeon HW. Cozad; Rev. Henry EH. Polley, 
located at Keokuk, Iowa; Rev. Elmer D. 
Colcord, Trenton, N.J.; Rev. John C. 
Petrie, New York City; Rev. CHnton Lee 
Scott, minister of the Liberal Christian 
Church in Atlanta; Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Hollis, L.I.; Rev. Milen C. 
Dempster, Stockton, Calif.; Rev. Robert 
Brooks Day, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Rev. J. 
Hrnest Bryant, Boston, Mass.; 
Robert E. Starkey, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rey. 
Edward McGlenen, Brewster, Mass.; Rey. 
Francis B. Bishop, Buffalo, recently of 
Miami, Fla.; Rev. Harold G. Haynes, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Raymond C. Swisher, 
“York, Neb.; Rev. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. Wesley Schutz; 
Rey. Payson Miller; Rey. Philip Mercer of 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Gerald Fitzpatrick; 
Rey. Forrester Macdonald, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; Wilhelmus Johannes Huizinga of 


Rev. 


Meadville; James Luther Adams, Salem, 
Mass.; Richard Allen Day, Gabriel Rom- 
botis, William Elsdon, Richard W. Seebode, 
Paul Muder, all graduating from Mead- 
ville; Rev. Nathan W. Tupper; Rev. Alan 
R. Tillinghast; Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of 
Weston, Mass.; Raymond Bennett Bragg, 
Evanston, Ill; Dorothy Dyar; Rev. 
Edward B. Davis of Nyack, N.Y.; Rev. 
Lawrence Clare, Montreal. 

Miss Dorothy Dyar, who is graduating 
from Columbia, and was associated with 
the church in Berkeley, Calif., led one of 
the morning services, The others were in 
charge of Rey. Robert E. Starkey, Brook- 
lyn, and Rev. Dr. Speight, who conducted 
a Communion service Thursday, with an 
address by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass. 

An interesting vesper service at five 
o’clock at First Church was under the 
auspices of the Y. P. R. U. The meeting 
was on Wednesday, with an address by 
Miss Ruth Twiss, secretary, and devo- 
tionals led by Herbert K. Miller of Win- 
chester, Mass., and William Rice of East 
Boston. Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Rev. Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, and Dr. Charles HE. Park of 
Boston were the remaining leaders of 
vespers, all of which were held in Dr. 
Park’s church. 


Second Church in Salem, Mass., 
Ordains, Installs Mr. Adams 


James Luther Adams, who completes his 
course at the Theological School in Har- 
vard University this year, was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as minister of 
the Second Church in Salem, Mass., Uni- 
‘tarian, at a service held on Sunday even- 
ing, May 15. Prof. Edward C. Moore of 
the Harvard School offered the invocation, 
and Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the Unitarian Congregational Society in 
Lincoln, Mass., read the Scripture lesson. 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass., preached the 
sermon. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
presented the recommendation by the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship, of which he is chair- 
man. MHarry S. Perkins extended the in- 
vitation from the congregation, and Mr. 
Adams spoke words of acceptance. The 
prayer of ordination was offered by Rey. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley, minister emeritus 
of the First Parish in Concord, Mass. Dr. 
Charles E, Park of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., gave the charge to the min- 
ister; Rey. Fred R. Lewis of the First 
Parish in Beverly, Mass., extended the 
right hand of fellowship; Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., gave the charge to the congregation ; 
and Rey. Leslie C. Nichols of the Univer- 
salist Church in Salem welcomed Mr. 
Adams to the community. Rev. Samuel C. 


Beane of the North Parish of North An- 
dover, Mass., offered the concluding prayer, 
and Mr. Adams pronounced the benediction. 

Dr, Crothers dealt with the conscious- 
ness and the function of the church in 
this age. Once the emphasis was on in- 
dividual religion, the making of a better 
man or woman; now it is on the making 
of a better world, service-for others. This 
shift of emphasis has been on the whole 
healthful. But, as Dr. Crothers said later, 
“there is nothing more discouraging than 
a reformer who is trying to reform the 
world without first reforming himself.” 

“The real church,” declared the preacher, 
“is made of people capable of doing things, 
of suffering, of loving, of giving and re- 
ceiving. . . . Human beings come together 
not merely to help others, but to receive 
from others and with others the help they 
need.” 
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From a Fundamentalist Leader — 


In an article reviewing the religious 
situation in Current History Magazine for 
June, Dr. W. B. Riley, Fundamentalist 
leader, pays tribute to THE CHRISTIAN 
Register. It is “the one clear mouthpiece 
of Modernism” in this country. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH, 


THE HOMESTEAD: A quiet home in real 
country for those desiring rest or recreation. 
Address: Mrs. SAamurnL T. MAynarpD, Northboro, 
Mass. 


If you are making plans for your SUMMER 
VACATION, write for booklet for particulars 
and advantages to be had at THE HEIGHTS 
HOUSE. A. J. NEWMAN, Prop., Lunenburg, Vt. 


FRANKLIN N.H.—TIwo rooms. Housekeeping 
conveniences, large garden, and fruit. Fine 
library. Rates reasonable. References. Ad- 
dress A. W. Homans. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE—A very good small 
Pipe Organ at a very attractive price. May 
be seen and heard any day. Address TH» 
CHRISTIAN RuGistmR, C-126. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Look in the old 
trunk and send me all the old envelopes up 
to 1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will 
pay highest prices. Grorch Hakgs, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION on Cape Cod! Fur- 
nished rooms by week or month. Reasonable 
rates. Ideal place for children. Address, Mrs. 
Cc. B. Russsii, 55 Huntington Avenue, Marl- 
boro, Mass. After June 1, 24 Ocean Avenue, 
Provincetown, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone F'RANK- 
LIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G’ Street, North- 
west. 


Obituary 


ELIZABETH CARTER SMITH 

In the passing from the earth of Mrs. Bliza- 
beth Carter (Stearns) Smith, wife of Judge 
Jonathan Smith of Clinton, Mass., on May 25, 
1927, the community and the Unitarian Church 
lose a woman of the finest culture and character. 

Although failing health during the later 
years of her life prevented her from taking an 
active part in the social life of the community, 
to the last she was keenly interested in the 
welfare of her church, one of her latest gracious 
deeds being a generous contribution to its re- 
cent renovation and having the names of her 
father and mother, William and Mary Ann 
Stearns, inscribed upon the memorial tablet 
plated upon the walls of the church. 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


MAKES AN IDEAL UNITARIAN VACATION 
JULY 23 TO AUGUST 6 


Inspirational Services 
Informational Addresses 
Recreational Opportunities 


Entertaining Dramatics 
Stimulating Music 
Invigorating Atmosphere 


Write at once for rates and reservations to 


MISS SARA COMINS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


a 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Service for departed ministers 
addressed by Rev. Abbot Peterson 


RELIMINARY to the annual meeting of 

‘the American Unitarian Association, 
Tuesday, was an impressive service at nine 
o’clock in King’s Chapel, in memory of 
those ministers in the Unitarian fellowship 
who have died during the past year. Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline was in 
eharge, and read the list of thirteen names: 
Rey. Alfred Manchester, Rev. James F. 
Morton, Rev. Stephen Peebles, Rev. George 
H. Young, Rev. Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Rey. Samuel B. Stewart, Rev. Frank 
A. Powell, Rev. Newton Mann, Rev. Joseph 
H. Weeks, Rev. Edward Cummings, Rev. 
Joseph S. Moulton, Rev. Granville Pierce, 
Rey. Dr. Frank C, Doan. 

“With these absent brethren in our 
thoughts,” Mr. Peterson said, “we gather 
here, not to express our sorrow, but to give 
utterance to our appreciation of all that 
their life and work has meant to us. We 
come with mingled regret and gratitude: 
with regret that these breaks in our 


fraternal relationships must come, and 
with profound gratitude for the inspiration 
and joy which these lives of usefulness, 
leadership, and good will have brought 
to us. 

“Some of these, our brethren, it was 
given to serve the world in conspicuous 
places and in important posts. Others 
bore the heat and burden of the day in 
less prominent positions, content so long 
as there was work to do and service 
to be rendered; but to all alike came the 
Same satisfactions and the same happi- 
ness. Only ministers can estimate the 
contentment they won. It had nothing to 
do with what men call success. It is in- 
dependent of all worldly appraisal. It is 
that indescribable joy of consecration 
which comes when a man casts in his lot 
with that of his Master, and discovers 
that Christ’s way of serving the world is 
the highest form of human service.” 


Rey. Frank R. Gale, minister of Channing 


Pensions Are $700 


Half-million endowment, but coniribu- 
tions fall off 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society on Monday of 
Anniversary Week, in Boston, Mass., all 
the officers were re-elected, save that Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot was chosen to fill the 
place of the late Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham as one of the vice-presidents. 

It was reported that contributions this 
year amounted to $11,200, a loss of some 
$2,000, due probably, as was thought, to 
the competition of the Unitarian Founda- 
tion campaign. Hndowments, however, in- 
creased by some $17,000, and are now ap- 
proximately at the half-million mark. 

Sixty-two pensions of $700 each were 
paid last year, and the same rate will be 
continued. 

Officers of the Pension Society are: 
President, James P. Parmenter; vice- 
presidents, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Henry 
M. Williams; secretary, Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Box 694, Milwaukee, Wis.; treas- 
urer, Rey. Harold G. Arnold, 55 Hmmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Mr. Jones is Installed 
in Bulfinch Place Church 


Rey. Robert W. Jones became the settled 
minister of the historic Bulfinch Place 
Church in Boston, Mass., at an afternoon 
installation service on May 22. This is 
the church of Joseph Tuckerman, the first 
minister, who served it when it was known 
as the Friend Street Chapel; also of 
Samuel H. Winkley, and lately of Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, who, retiring to be- 
come minister-at-large for the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, remains the min- 
ister emeritus. 

The invocation at the service was offered 
by Rev. Robert A. Singsen, recently settled 
over Christ Church in Dorchester; and 


Church in Dorchester, gave the Scripture 
reading. Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of 
the First Parish {in Brookline, Mass., 
brought greetings from the fellowship of 
Unitarian churches and ministers and from 
the Benevolent Fra- 
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responsibility, loyalty, and co-operation. 
The minister is a servant of the people, 
also a member of the congregation; he 
is fellow-worker as well as master-builder. 
To Mr. Jones he said: 
“Expect great things; 


be of good 


courage; but do not expect results too 
quickly; be patient with yourself, with 
other people, and with the church. Let 
patience have her perfect work. 
good cheer, and keep on climbing.” 


Be of 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 
Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


ternity. Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot gave 
the charge to the 
congregation and the 
charge to the minis- 
ter. Ezra F. reed 
responded for the 
congregation, and Mr. 
Jones made response 
to Dr. Eliot’s charge. 
Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, representing 
the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity, offered the 
prayer. Rey. Harry 
B. Hill, of the First 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Boston, 
brought greetings 
from the West End. 
Mr. Jones pronounced 
the benediction. 

“The minister of 
this. church,” said 
Mr. Peterson, “must 
always be the cus- 
todian of a rich tra- 
dition—the tradition 
of unstinted, un- 
grudging helpfulness 
to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. And 
Tuckerman’s mantle 
has always fallen on 
worthy shoulders” 
Dr. Eliot, in his 
charges, spoke of the 
significance of the 
words “congregation” 
and “minister.” The 
congregation implies 


66 AN only be described as an epic. 
every page smacks of the pungent irony, the 
sardonic humor, the discernment that are charac- 

teristic of Charles A. Beard.” 


cA REMARKABLE synthesis. The high-water mark 


of modern historic presentation in America. 

since the generation of Parkman, Motley and 
Prescott have scholarly competence and literary skill been 
united on a single work of such great sweep.” 


“Stere is a ~Masterpiece”’ 


The Rise 
of American 
Civilization 
By Charles A. Beard & Mary R. Beard 


Second Large Printing 


. . « Almost 


—Evans Clark, New York Times. 


Not 


—Lewis Mumford, New Republic. 


Decorations are by Wilfred Jones 
At all bookstores, 2 vols., 1650 pages, $12.50 


The Macmillan Co. . New York 
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Men seek many 
pleasures from 
without 


but real happiness 
comes only from 
within 


Unity Church, Montclair, - 
Planning More Activities 


At the annual meeting of Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., reports were made from 
all the various activities, the Church 
school, the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, the Twenty-Forties, Unity Forum, 
the Collegiate Pulpit, the Young People, 
and the Boy Scouts. The new Community 
Nursery School for the pre-school child 
and the new Unity Players are already 
well established. 

Unity Institute reported another full 
year with Unity Concert Course, “the 
Walter Damrosch Symphony Concerts for 
Young People, Unity Travel Course and 
the new course of children’s matinees. A 
still newer course is being established in 
Unity Drama Course, presenting four plays 
of the Theater Guild of New York City. 
The Reel Sermons, great motion pictures 
on Sunday evenings, have in their third 
year, become entirely self-supporting. 

The Program Committee’s report, recom- 
mending new responsive services, musical 
vespers, the continuance of the annual 
Fellowship Sunday, further church exten- 
sion, the fitting celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the church, the study of 
the desirability and possibility of having 
a consulting psychologist, of establishing 
university extension courses, and of formu- 
lating a plan for studying the great social 
problems and outlining a program of social 
reform for which the church could stand, 
was read and approved. iy 

The following officers and trustees were 
elected: President, Richard-D. Currier; 
secretary, Richard D. Wing; treasurer of 
Unity Church, Douglas S. Studdiford ; 
treasurer of Unity Institute, John M. 
Davidson; historian, Miss M. Louise 
Watts; trustees to serve for three years, 
Samuel T. Jones, Charles Eldon Thomas, 
Mrs, W. W. Wilson. 


For Sunset Hall 


A recent circular received at 25 Beacon 
Street contains the following words: 
“Optimism is the dominant characteristic 
of Americans. It is the very spirit of 
progress, and leads to achievement 
whether in the individual or in organiza- 
tions. Imbued with this spirit and guided 
by an exalted sense of moral responsi- 
bility, the conscience of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Los Angeles is quickened 
to take the initial step toward providing a 
Home for the Aged, where those who are 
in harmony with their liberal religious 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnam SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SournHwokrtH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, : 
Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- | . 


ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League - 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church: attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 

Address all communications to 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


Szven Park Squage, BOSTON, Mass. 
THE twice 
CHRISTIAN 


ON 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locxn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A, D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and rati 
liberal Christians: - ne ae 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr, Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION. 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated, Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


\ For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


views may find permanent rest and com- 
fort. As an earnest of this good intention 
they have created such an organization 
and incorporated it under the name of 
Sunset Hall. The work has been largely 
local, but the field is now open to allj 
interested. For detailed information aa. 


dress Mrs. Zenana H. Curtis, 3483 At- 
water Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Send 
checks to Mrs. Frances M. Grimes, 44380 
Victoria Park, Los Angeles, Calif.” It 
is urged that every Unitarian church and 
every Alliance branch take hold and give 
moral and financial help. 


| 
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Guild of Parish Workers 


HE Guild of Parish Workers, made up 

of about fifty parish workers and 
graduates of Tuckerman School, held its 
annual meeting Monday, May 23, at Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Mass., pre- 
ceded by a supper at which over thirty 
were present. Because of indisposition, 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, president, was unable 
to be in her accustomed place, and the 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Phemister 
of Medford, presided. 

A service in memory of Mrs. Christopher 
R. Bliot was conducted by Miss Harriet HB. 
Johnson, dean of Tuckerman School, and 
the speakers were Dr. Christopher R. Eliot 


Frank Carleton Doan 


In a recent sermon in King’s Chapel, - 
Boston, Mass., on “Courage,” Dr. Harold 
HE. B.-Speight took occasion to pay tribute 
to the work of Dr. Frank Carleton Doan, 
who died on May 14. Dr. Speight said, 
in part: 


Tf all who remember Frank Doan grate- 
fully could be here to-day, they would be 
a great company. He will be remembered 
as a teacher; and his students learned 
from him the deeper lessons which no 
written examination, but only the ex- 
amination of life itself, could put to the 
test. He will be remembered by those to 
whom he preached; he worthily filled the 
pulpit which William Channing Gannett 
had made notable. And wherever the 
young heard him he quickly made them 
his friends, for they recognized one who 
understood their problems and dealt faith- 
fully and sincerely with their perplexities. 

But I shall remember something greater 
yet than his public work. I was privileged 
to see how he met the supreme test. 


. While yet in his prime he paid the penalty 


of the overstrenuous exertions of earlier 
years. There had been times, moreover, 
when, because he was a radical in the true 
sense, a man who “went to the root of the 
matter,” he suffered the frustration so 
often meted out to the pioneer, and his ill- 
ness was in part a consequence of that 
experience. Illness, baffling and uncertain 
in outcome, the interruption of a fruitful 
and happy ministry, the restriction of his 
movements and energies—these came to 
test his faith and his philosophy. 

Right nobly he met that test, and left 
his children and his friends a great and 
unspoiled example of cheerful fortitude. 
Always the greater concern for the happi- 
ness of others, always the smile and play- 
ful reference to his own disabilities, never 
a complaint or a word of recrimination, 
always the courage to “greet the unseen 
with a cheer.” No one can take from us 
that memory, that living presence. Those 
who knew him in his last months of life 
will always believe that a courageous heart 
ean be victorious over all circumstances ; 
and, with God’s help, they will meet life’s 
contingencies with a like fortitude. 


Resigns at Rochester, N.H. 


Rey. Celian Ufford has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Unity in 


and Rey. Gladys B. Wheeler of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who told of her work in the Ohio 
church. The annual report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer was presented by Miss 
Claire E. Honnors of Sofnerville, Mass. 

Mrs. Guild, who was the founder of the 
Guild, was elected honorary president, and 
the active officers chosen are the following: 
Miss Mary N. Phillips of Sharon, Mass., 
president; Miss Elizabeth Phemister, vice- 
president; Miss Lucretia Gartrell, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., of the graduating class at 
Tuckerman, secretary and treasurer; Miss 
Marguerite Hmilio of Salem, Mass., di- 
rector for three years. 


Rochester, N.H., the duties of which he has 
been carrying on while serving as an in- 
structor in English and debate coach at 
the University of New Hampshire. in 
Durham. 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us 
to make the change on our records, givy- 
ing both your old and new addresses. 
The blank below is provided for your 
convenience. 


Please change my address: 
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WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


ONE YEAR 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 
AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 

= PORTLAND, ME. 


SAAC 2 


HUYNH AAU gee 


Local and Suburban Service 


SANTANA 


oT 


NTS 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925———1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s alias 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor nee 3 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Curistian REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. : 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Groraz G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


One- 


“Buy your home by instalments. 
tenth down and reminder weekly.” 
Advertisement. 


A Fraternity-house problem: “Is this 
dance formal, or can I wear my own 
clothes ?”—Carnegie Puppet. 


“Hyer’thing else is changin’ so much,” 
says Abe Martin,.'“that I no longer feel 
at home anywhere ’cept at a circus.” 


Conductor: “How-old are you, little 
girl?” Professor’s Daughter: “If you don’t 
object, I'll pay my full fare and keep my 
own statistics.” 


“Do you believe in the survival of the 
fittest?” “I don’t believe in the survival 
of anybody. I am an undertaker.’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Time flies. Nowadays a child picks up 
geography from a rumble seat, arithmetic 
from a dial phone, and the alphabet from 
a radio call list—Detroit News. 


“Can’t understand how you lost,.your 


ease. Hope you kept nothing back from 
your lawyer?” ‘“No—only my small 
change.”—Punch. 

“T wish to return this book. It was ad- 


vertised as a fifty-thousand-word novel, 

and I find it contains only forty-nine 

thousand eight hundred and fifty-three.” 
Life. 


The lesson was about “Jonah,” and the 
teacher wished to emphasize the fact that 
Jonah’s disobedience caused discomfort to 
all on the ship. “Jonah suffered for his 
disobedience, but who else had to suffer 
because the prophet sinned?” he asked. 
“Please, sir, the whale,” replied one boy. 


“So you remember way back to the Revo- 
lution, do you?” “Yassa. De Revolution 
and Gin’l Washington an’ all them.” “Per- 
haps you were a witness of the fall of 
Rome?” “Nossa, Ah didn’ exactly: see it, 
but Ah recollect hearin’ somethin’ drop!” 

Tufts Weekly. 


Johnny had been the guest of honor the 
day before at a party to which his little 
ehum Tommy had not been invited. After 
hearing all about it, Tommy said to 
Johnny. “Have a good time, Johnny?” 
“Did I!” answered Johnny. “Why, I’m 
not hungry yet !’—Liberty. 


“In the beginning I was woefully lack- 
ing in appreciation of the wonders to be 
wrought by television,” says Heywood 
Broun. “I did not realize what it would 
mean to us all until it was pointed out to 
me that when the mechanism is perfected, 
there will be an end for all time to the 
idiot who rings and begins, ‘Guess who 
this is.’” 


A sportsman who owned a small estate 
in Hampshire invited a guest for the week- 
end. On Sunday the host decided to go to 
church, and persuaded his friend to ac- 
company him. When the offertory bag 
came around, the guest was about to drop 
half a crown into it, when his companion 
seized his arm. “Put that in your pocket, 
Bill,” he said, in an earnest whisper ; 
“you’re having this with me!”—The Hp- 
worth Herald. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have 


Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 

struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 

ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 

Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 

Lt. Joun J. O'Leary, Director Physical Education, 

Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1116 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Wwe 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hul bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a4 Seca minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Care Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Bhosle? Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and_ 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarButfie Schoal for Girlz 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations, General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


‘Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. 


(24) [June 9 
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Pupils of Religion and Creative Experience. . 470 
Proctor Hears from Mr. Wetherell . . . 472 
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ward H. Cotton . oes La Say ee 
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Church Unity: Both Sides . . 480 
“Better People’ Make It Difficult to Enforce 
Prohibition Law . . 482 
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Literature 
A Critie’s Ideals; Anthony; mooie «ote » are 
Our Children 


When Nanette Came, by Daisy D. Stephenson 
Homesick Horses of Fort Sam Houston,. by 
Frances Margaret Fox 


Poetry 


A Cool Spot, by Marjorie Dillon. . . 
A Silver Island, by Sally Leonard Briggs: 
Garden Days, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 
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Church Announcements 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
— at 11. The Church is open daily from 
o 4, . 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gerv- § 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND. CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome ‘to all. | 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially. invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS (CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, ee 
ev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
ehoir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. UL 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 A.M. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BD. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Ray- 
mond .C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by the minister. 
ee 
CAMP OPECHEE. Indian Pond, Me. 

FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 21 
Real Camp Life. Expert counselors. Pure drink- 


ing water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under 
specialists. Resident nurse. Arts and crafts. 
Rev. H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Maine. Miss Ethel 


E. Hobbs, Box 272, Cedarhurst, L,I, 


‘ 


